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In your thought the name of my country, Nippon, 
the true name of Japan, is very often preceded by the 
expression long-secluded, self-isolated and other sim- 
ilar adjectives, as if Japan declined to come into con- 
tact with foreign nations from the first formation of her 
society. Quite to the contrary; since our history be- 
gan, whenever foreigners have happened to visit Japan, 
they have always been welcomed by us. And if we 
appear to have held an attitude of seclusion, there have 
been two reasons for it. Properly understood, they 
will rectify the distorted notion often entertained by 
Western people. First, I wish you to think a few mo- 
ments on the history of the Occident. Our authentic 
history traces back twenty-six centuries, and what were 
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the people of the present civilized world of Europe 
doing at that time? They were, you may say, all 
heathen, as Jesus Christ was not yet born. 

Itis not easy to decide what the movements of the 
nations of the world were, in the ages of which we have 
no precise record. At best we can only make hypo- 
thetical supposition. As far as the generally accepted 
chronology stands, the Greeks emigrated toward the 
East eleven centuries B.C., but they did not go beyond 
Asia Minor. In the fourth-century, Alexander carried 
his sweeping victory to the farther East, but stopped in 
the middle of India; and the vast tracts beyond were 
entirely left untouched by the Hellenic civilization. 
Later, during the first century B.C., when the Roman 
Czesar moved his unconquerable army across the Alps, 
the modern civilized nations, such as France, Germany 
and England, were inhabited by the savage races of 
Gauls, Franks, Saxons, Britons, etc. At that time no. 
one knew the existence of such an immense continent 
as America; much more the small Island Empire of 
Japan was never even dreamed of. Therefore, if you 
speak of Japan as secluded, I will say that America was. 
certainly as secluded until 400 years ago. 

After many vicissitudes, civilization was more evenly 
extended over European countries and the age of ex- 
peditions commenced, and the final result was the dis- 
covery of America. Then the whole of Europe turned 
its eyes toward this continent and became rather indif- 
ferent to the Orient. The stream of emigration poured 
into this immense land of Paradise, and the rigorous 
toil and suffering of the early settlers was rewarded by 
the bloody struggles with England, ending in the Dec- 
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laration of Independence. It was not till then that the 
American nation could extend her friendship or even 
her thought to our small Island Empire in the furthest 
corner of the Pacific Ocean. Therefore, I think we 
may safely conclude that Japan was not exclusive, but 
that foreign nations did not know and had not time to 
come to her, and that Japan also did not know or go 
to them. 

While this was the general condition and tendency 
of the West, some of the European nations took notice 
of Japan much earlier than the others. In 1543, a Por- 
tuguese ship, after great stress of weather, was driven 
to the shores of Japan and anchored at last in the har- 
bor of Bungo, a port in an island south of Japan. This 
seems to have been the first European vessel which 
came to our country, and a free trade commenced from 
that time between the countries of Japan and Portugal. 
Afterward the Dutch made their way to us and com- 
mercial transactions were established with them. 

With this introduction of commercial relations, the 
Portuguese soon introduced also priests of the religion 
they professed. As many Western authors acknowledge, 
not the slightest opposition was made to the introduc- 
tion of either trade or religion, but all were received 
with open arms. Such was the spirit of toleration that 
the Government as well as the people made no objec- 
tion to the preaching of Christianity, and hundreds of 
thousands of natives were converted. But unfortu- 
nately they caused a bloody rebellion against our Gov- 
ernment which took about a year to suppress. This 
was the reason why the promulgation of the Gospels 
was once prohibited until about half a century ago. 
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This was the reason why we were cautious against 
some nations of Christendom, and this was the reason 
why we approved exclusion. Some of the Western 
people censure us with the persecution of Christians, 
but there was no persecution nor any religious antag- 
onism. The political necessity to maintain independ- 
ence made it imperative to prevent the coming of dan- 
gerous elements which might have upset the nation. 
To prove that my statement is correct, I will refer you 
to passages from Unzted States’ Japan Expedition by 
Commodore Perry, published in 1856 by order of the 
Congress of the United States. The author, in one 
place, speaking in regard to the first license given to 
the English by the Japanese Government in about 
1613, says: “ These certainly were privileges of the 
most liberal kind, and conclusively show that the orig- 
inal policy of Japan was not at all one of exclusion ; 
and that Europeans may thank themselves for the in- 
troduction of that rigorous system which has so long 
shut her ports against the commerce of xearly all the 
civilized world. The Japanese, when they discovered 
that foreigners were conspiring to take their country 
from them, did not choose to permit it; and, as the 
shortest mode of preventing it, sent out such foreigners 
as were in the country, and forbade any more to come 
in. Now, whatever doubts may be entertained as to 
the wisdom or expediency of such a remedy, no sane 
man will question the right, or find fault with the de- 
sire, of the Japanese to keep Japan for themselves. If, 
unfortunately, some of the conspirators were European 
ecclesiastics, they justly paid the penalty of expulsion 
from the kingdom for making their religion a part of 
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their politics. The blunder was their own, not that of 
Japanese.” If you read, you will perceive that the au- 
thor of the book clearly and firmly defends our posi- 
tion. But it must be borne in mind that though affairs 
were as he describes, our trade and communication 
with the Dutch and the Oriental nations was never sus- 
pended, and there was no time of real seclusion. I 
admit, however, that our people were very guarded 
against Christian nations from various causes beside 
the facts stated above. If those causes were under- 
stood, they would be found sufficient to arouse alarm 
even in the minds of peaceful Americans. 

But the time arrived to break off the former pruden- 
tial policy when, in 1853, the United States of America 
sent Commodore Perry to our country, and the treaty 
of amity was stipulated between both countries. Then 
all European Powers came to us in succession, and this 
brought about transitional movements in all affairs in 
Japan. 

It is said that Christopher Columbus obtained the 
map and story of Marco Polo in regard to Japan, and 
when the adventurer first set sail towards the West his 
aim was to come to Japan. “Accordingly, when he 
landed on Cuba, he believed that he had reached the 
goal of his long-cherished hopes.” Really, if America 
had not been between Japan and Europe, he might 
have come to our country. But the course of Nature 
was so arranged that instead of finding Japan, one of 
the nations on the continent which he dd discover be- 
came the instrument to bring people of the world into 
contact with our Island Empire. 

During forty years since then, there has been con- 
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stant communication between the West and Japan. 
Now information concerning our country is very gener- 
ally published and eagerly sought by the reading 
public. Yet the descriptions by Western writers of the 
spirit of our customs and life are in -many instances 
mere suppositions of the imagination of tourists. 
Prejudice is a strange mental phenomenon, by which a 
man is deluded to favorable or unfavorable judgment, 
which may be wholly erroneous. Our proverb for fav- 
orable prejudice is, ‘‘Abata mo ekubo,” which means: 
the marks of small-pox on the face of a maiden will seem 
to the eyes of her lover as innumerable dimples. A 
story is told about a Chinese standing in front of a 
“Woman’s Exchange.” He thought that American 
citizens, when tired of their present wives, could here 
exchange for others. This seems absurd to you, but 
learned people in civilized countries are not entirely 
free from falling into similar irrational conclusions, as 
we of Japan have had experience. Indeed, as our prov- 
erb stands, ‘ Bozu ga niku kereba, Kesa Koromo made 
nikui,” that is, if Bonze (the priest) is detested, even 
cassocks and robes are abhorred. A traveller with a 
religious bias sees everything from his own religious 
standpoint. Our statues and examples of fine art are 
often considered, by missionaries and some other for- 
eigners, as idols and heathen gods. Even the celebra- 
tion of our national holidays has in some instances been 
inveighed against as a heathen custom which ought to 
be abolished. 

Such misconception comes from the fact that the 
Orient is in many respects the antipodes of the Occi- 
dent, Eastern ideas of practical things being often quite 
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opposed to Western notions, even where present envi- 
ronment will hardly warrant the difference. To trace 
in ordinary affairs and domestic life the contrast be- 
tween them is amusing as well as instructive; and to 
search out the reason of the dissimilarity gives a hint 
of the mental processes of the various races, and is, to 
say the least, a pretty study in Sociology. 

From the microscopic prototypes up to a large tree, 
and also from the minute protozoa up to the highest 
class of mammals, man, each organism has evolved and 
is still evolving its type according to its environment, as 
scientific investigation gives convincing evidence. A 
society formed by groups of human beings is an organ- 
ism on a large scale. This super-organic body takes its 
definite shape and substitutes another like the common 
organisms, according to its environment, which, in this 
case, may be said, though in a very restricted sense, to 
be modified by the will of the human being. In ancient 
and modern histories we see various types of civiliza- 
tion developed in the societies of the same human race, 
because differently situated regarding their environ- 
ments. For example, the ancient Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek, Roman and the modern European and Ameri- 
can civilizations are different in their types. Now, 
Japan has had her own peculiar environment, different 
not only from the Western, but also from other Oriental 
countries, and has thus developed her present form of 
society. Her astronomical and meteorological phe- 
nomena, including all climatic and tidal changes; her be- 
ing surrounded by the sea; her distance from other 
countries ; the manner of distribution of her mountains, 
hills, level lands, rivers and lakes, her fertile and barren 
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soils; her fauna and flora; her mineralogical source 
and geological features, including earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, by which Japan is very often visited, 
—these were and are the natural environment before 
and after the formation of the society. After its forma- 
tion her communication with other nations, her internal 
historical phenomena, her religions and literature, all 
added to the natural factors stated before, combined in 
an indescribable method of complexity. This combi- 
nation finally became manifest in the present state of 
Japan. 

‘To those who desire to know Japan, the investiga- 
tion of the above enumerated factors is prerequisite ; 
but a mere knowledge of them does not throw any 
light on the topic. The precise analytical study of their 
commingled influences which affected and are still 
affecting our community is necessary. But now and 
then we have foreign tourists, destitute of such a prep- 
aration, who can never possibly get a real insight into 
our affairs and ideas, but carelessly cast a hasty glance 
and then boldly undertake published criticism. 

Let me quote here some lines from a Japanese poem, 
which will give to those who understand it the inner- 
most secret of our life and thought: 


‘* Shiki jima no Yamato gokoro to hito towa ba, 
Asahi ni niwou yama-zakura bana.” 


This is from an ode by one of our late patriots, and 
signifies, ‘‘ When a person asks of the Japanese Spirit, I 
will answer; it is like a mountain cherry blossom which 
emits its fragrant odour to the rising sun.” In other 
words, a true spirited Japanese is like a cherry blossom 
in the mountain, no one knows the existence of the 
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flower, nor does the flower care to be recognized by 
any person, but it constantly emits the fragrance of 
virtue unseen and unheralded. The poetical expres- 
sion “rising sun” has a double meaning: one is Japan 
(the country), and the other is, that when a person in- 
vestigates clearly, he will discover the purity of the 
Japanese Spirit. 

This trait of character comes from the innermost 
essential heart of the nation. Foreigners may easily 
recognize it by an examination of the material objects 
of Japan, such as houses, furniture, costumes, etc. Our 
dress is not gay nor gorgeous on the outside, except 
when used for theatrical performances. Indeed, in 
many cases an unpretentious cotton cloth is lined with 
costly silk stuff. Our boxes, tables, drawers, etc., are 
sometimes more finely finished and richly ornamented 
in the inside and at the back than on the outside and 
front. Our houses are very plain in front, and invari- 
ably surrounded by unadorned walls, but in the rear, 
out of sight, are beautiful gardens and costly works of 
art. We have no costly facades or pretentious front 
doorways, but inside, we have beautiful lacquer and in- 
laid work. Our reception room for guests is not 
specially adorned, but valuable bric-a-brac and furni- 
ture are kept out of sight of strangers in a fire-proof 
house called ‘‘ Kura,” and taken out for display only 
on great occasions. This spirit is constantly notice- 
able in the people and their customs. We may not 
always appear as refined and moral as themselves to the 
Occidental eyes, but the inner spirit of our people is 
never vulgar or brutish. Even our confections, our 
cakes and candies, contain the sweeter core inside; in 
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contradistinction, I notice many of your cheaper cakes 
are covered with delicious stuff outside, and are some- 
times hard and tasteless within. Your pie is made 
something like our Japanese cake ; even with the pie I 
notice there are often incisions to show inside from the 
outside. I heard in Chicago that a groceryman was 
devising a new invention by which he intends to turn 
the watermelon inside out, so that he can spare himself 
the necessity of saying, “I guarantee.” Permit me to 
say our people and their customs are like the water- 
melon as Nature made it. They may not appear per- 
fect from the outside to the supremely refined and 
moral Occidental eyes, but as to the inside, 1 wed 
guarantee zt / 

As stated before, till the time of Commodore Perry, 
our country stood to the Western World as a shy 
maiden to a rather indifferent youth. They were mere 
friends. At last America, the heart of the youth, 
throbbed and made a proposal of the treaty for eternal 
amity. Japan accepted the offer with much gratitude, 
and has been devoted to him with sincerity and con- 
stancy ever since. But the husband has acquired a 
strange habit. Too often when he faces his wife, he 
looks at her through colored spectacles of prejudice, the 
lenses of which only magnify imperfections. Of course 
it must naturally follow that to his eyes she appears 
often deformed or grotesque. True! once in a while 
when he is in special good humor, he may see and 
acknowledge a good point here and there. But is it 
not a pity that during forty years of the wedded life the 
true spirit of Japan is so little understood by her spouse, 
and may it not be possible that there is a certain 
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egotism (not to say conceit on his part) which stands 
in the way of a better understanding! Now, you may 
be larger and stronger as a nation, but does mere bulk 
or muscle constitute essential superiority! Why then 
need your admiration (when you accord it) be of a 
patronizing order? Upon what is your estimate 
founded? Ido not know how it is in your country, 
but in the history of Japan, to carry out the simile, the 
wife retains an exalted station. She is counsellor and 
adviser to the husband. Our word “tsuma,” wife, is an 
abbreviation of the word “ mutsumaji,” meaning intimate 
or fraternal, and she is the intimate comrade of her 
husband. Therefore, in many cases the same Japanese 
word is used to denote husband or wife. Certainly, 
there should be no unfavorable discrimination. Speak- 
ing of marriages, it is a great mistake if you suppose 
that wives are bought or hired for limited term in 
Japan, as some Western writers state or imply. On 
the contrary, no women, not even the poorest, can be 
bought, except those wanton in prostitution. A sketch 
of the marriage custom in Japan will easily, by the im- 
portance given to the ceremony, convince you of the 
error of such an idea. 

As the troubles of life, its trials and struggles begin 
with matrimony, and a happy or unhappy existence in 
this world hangs to a general extent upon it, the wedding 
ceremonial is considered one of the grandest and most im- 
portant experiences in Japanese life. Although the 
mode differs somewhat in various localities, there is an 
unchangeable custom common everywhere. As to the 
love-making and preliminary engagement of the young 
people, it is quite the same as in your own country. 
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Before the wedding, the prospective bride and groom 
each chooses out of the relations or intimate friends a 
gentleman or a lady as “ nakodo,” master of ceremony, 
through whom the bride sends, as the sign of contract 
or pledge to the bridegroom, the wedding dress and other 
presents popularly accepted as a symbol of good luck, 
together with a note and the list of her relations (writ- 
ten gracefully on paper of the best kind, always used on 
such occasions). These things are put ona valuable 
square-shaped tablet or tray of lacquer work, and covered 
with a nicely lined and gorgeously embroidered spread, 
made of silk, satin or some other costly material. 

The “nakodo,” arrayed in full dress, goes to the 
bridegroom and saluteshim. Indeed, the meeting of the 
guest and host is in itself quite an event, and consumes 
considerable valuable time. After endless bowing and 
etiquette, the master of ceremony thus addresses the 
bridegroom: “ By unknown causes and effects you are 
about to marry Miss Hano (Flower), and I take great 
pleasure in congratulating you on this happy and eter- 
nal union; and here is a little gift from her as the 
pledge of the espousal.” This is received with equally 
polite and ceremonious salutation by the groom, who 
in his turn, on the next day or several days afterward, 
sends by his manager to the bride with the same form 
of civility the pledge, which consists of the wedding 
dress for her, and also similar gifts to those which she 
presented. After this exchange of evidences of a con- 
tract, the wedding day is appointed, when generally in 
the evening she goes to the house of her husband. 
The handsome bride (sometimes not so handsome), 
her mother, female relations or lady friends, elaborately 
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arrayed in splendid robes, wearing white bonnets of 
silk, attended by the finely attired bridesmaids and 
escorted by her master of ceremony and male rela- 
tions, in pompous dresses of occasion, make a pro- 
cession, all riding in carriages, mostly Jinrikisha. 
The marriage ordinarily takes place at the house of 
the groom. 

Not dwelling too much upon the details, one thing 


‘which will be worth noting in the decoration of 


the house is a miniature island, mounted upon a little 
table, which will be presented by some of the relations 
or friends, and placed in the matrimonial parlor. In 
the centre of this little island there are planted pine 
and plum trees and bamboo. The evergreen pine is 
the emblem of constancy and eternal love ; the bamboo, 
being hollow, nothing is secreted within it, represents 
sincerity and truth between parties, while in another 
sense the knots of bamboo are associated with the 
idea of changeless devotion and kindness ; and as the 
“ume” (a kind of plum) begins to bloom in the snow 
and is considered to be indefatigable, it represents 
undaunted human energy or character which will perse- 
vere under heavy burden and difficulty until the fruitage 
appears. Beneath the trees there are storks and turtles. 
Our legends tell us that the stork lives a thousand 
years and the turtle tenthousand years. Both:suggest 
the expected long life of the new couple. Beside 
these there are an old man having a broom and an 
old woman with a dust-pan. This is to show that 
whenever either one has some unpleasing or exciting 
mental attitude, it is dust, and should be swept off at 
once, so that they will continue to live in harmony 
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till they are old. The above isan allusory instruction 
for the future of the young couple who are now coming 
into eternal union. The most conspicuous feature of 
the marriage ceremony is the attended felicitation or 
congratulation, beginning with the words, ‘by unknown 
causes and effects,” and ending, “I congratulate the 
eternal union,” which is exchanged between the bride, 
the groom and the parents and other friends. Even 
in the kitchen the same words of compliment are 
echoed from servants to maids; all express their joy, 
each to the other, for the happy marriage of their 
master or mistress. The same expression is addressed 
by a new servant to the master: “From to-day I am 
to be allowed to stay in your house by unknown causes 
and effects.” And also, with little modification, it is 
used to condole a person in mourning from bereave- 
ment, as: “ But everything depends upon causes and 
effects.” Japan, I may say, is the land of philosophers ! 
Especially on the occasion of marriage this philosoph- 
ical address is a sort of password for those more or less 
connected with the parties, and does not cease during 
several weeks. The new wife and husband have to 
call on the relations, and the friends and relations who 
did not happen to be present at the ceremony will pay 
their later visit. 

Our Yamato womina (Japanese woman) has not 
escaped the general criticism and contemptuous scandal 
of the West, not to say its thorough misunderstanding 
of her position; while the bitterest reprimands are 
hurled upon the Japanese man, accusing him of oppres- 
sion towards women. I must defend at least my own 
sex from this groundless censure. It is true the posi- 
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tion of our women has been in times past freer and 
higher than at present. It could not maintain its old- 
time stability against the powerful current of the 
sweeping tide of the Western civilization which dashed 
against our shores, and naturally there were women in 
Japan who lost their balance, drifted and finally were 
washed down by the breakers; yet the number of 
these unfortunates has been and still is small, and the 
general mass are yet bathing peacefully (spite of your 
fears) in the pure stream of mental and moral well- 
being. 

In Japanese history woman has ever held a lofty 
position. In our country she has never been made a 
captive, and thus the habit of enslaving her has not 
come to us as with nations whose business has been 
pirating on the innocent human race. In such in- 
stances it is not an unfrequent case that the savage 
depredators confine their female captives and compel 
them to the most shameful humiliations, thus teaching 
a lesson of corruption to the whole country, and some- 
times crystallizing it as the national custom. 

As to the position of women of the lower classes, 
look at the inside life of the Jinrikisha driver, whose 
business standing is counted among the very lowest. 
While the husband works hard every day, his wife 
remains at home and takes care of the household. 
She retains in her hand all the money that is earned by 
the husband, and when requested will sometimes spar- 
ingly give it to him, very often adding a forcible ad- 
monition. On the one hand she has necessity for a 
strict financial policy for her household and on her 
husband’s account; on the other this stringency is 
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sometimes made necessary by her own personal ex- 
penditure. To go to hear a sermon or to see the 
theatre or flowers is all the indulgence accorded to her 
personally ; or if she likes she will spend half a day 
with the good wives of the neighborhood for chit-chat, 
indulging comments on the new bride of the house- 
owner, describing her handsome dress, the style of 
hair-dressing, the whiteness of her complexion, her 
blooming cheeks and how many inches long her nose 
is. Yet she knows the limit of time for such indul- 
gence and will not neglect to do everything necessary 
for her devoted husband (sometimes not so devoted, 
perhaps). 

In more refined and well-to-do circles the freedom 
of the wife is kept within narrower bounds, not by the 
oppression of any one, but because of her having more 
important household duties and the necessity of exe- 
cuting affairs diplomatically in the absence of her hus- 
band. She ‘attends religious services, the theatre, 
picnics among flowers. She visits her friends and the 
clubs, for the women of Japan have their friendly, 
educational, philanthropic, literary and other clubs, as 
you do here; and when at home she prepares tea, 
arranges flowers ; and writing, reading, and other re- 
fined amusements are the pastime by which she and 
the family recreate themselves in leisure hours. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the wives of the 
wealthiest families can have even more spare time for 
diversion, yet there is rarely found one who devotes 
her life entirely to amusement. The Japanese woman 
chooses to do something serious, even when wealthy, 
keeping herself busy. Her choice of a laborious life 
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and her apparently humble manner (which is really 
only the ceremonious expression of our woman’s ten- 
derness) have given the impression to foreigners that 
she is oppressed or kept in an inferior position by man. 
Why does she wish to keep herselt so busy, you may 
say, if she is the wife of a rich man and surrounded by 
servants? Our women have a theory, hereditarily 
transmitted from generation to generation, which says 
that to live in luxury without doing any good is a mere 
waste of the treasure of nature; when such treasure is 
given us, as we spend it we must make up the loss with 
labor. The human race constituting societies or na- 
tions is divided into two parts, one-half being women ; 
children excepted, they are theoretically wives. If 
women or wives who represent half of the population 
spend the precious resources of Nature for the purpose 
of luxury without giving some adequate return, not 
only does the double burden fall upon the other half 
{the husbands), but also, as human energy is limited 
and cannot be doubled, the national wealth must event- 
ually come to an end. The next step will be the pov- 
erty of the whole nation, or the necessity for depreda- 
tion upon other countries, just as the final outcome of 
dissipation is beggary or burglary. 

It is a mistake if you suppose our women do not 
possess educational advantages equal to your own. 
From historical times our women could have received 
their education in any school, college or university of 
the country, as well as in the special female schools. 
The fact that we have had many women writers and 
poets of highest fame, such as Murasaki Shikibu, Aka- 
zome Emon, Ono no Komachi, Kaga no Chiyo, etc., 
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shows that there has been no prejudice or prohibition 
against female education, contrary to the popular belief 
in the Western countries. Especially as to the Japan- 
ese literature I will not hesitate to say that it has been 
preserved in the hands of our women, for men generally 
pursued the Chinese literature and were rather indiffer- 
ent towards the native Jdelles-lettres. The literary life 
is not the only vocation for woman in Japan, but she 
can choose whatever occupation she likes. We have 
many female physicians, and really certain branches 
of medicine were never formerly practised by men; but 
now man is, after the Western fashion, impinging into 
woman’s domain. We have female teachers of all 
branches of knowledge and accomplishments, female 
artists, female orators, female merchants and even 
female speculators. We have female priests. They 
give sermons before the public, and have equal rights 
with the male priests, and are even elected as presidents 
of the sects to which they belong. At present there 
are several sects which are presided over by women. 

In the time of feudalism, which lasted till twenty- 
seven years ago, the wives and daughters of knights 
went to battle, fought as well as men, and in many 
cases they were better fighters thanmen. Even our chil- 
dren are familiar with the names of the female warriors 
of ancient times, as Tomoye, Hangaku, etc. At pres- 
ent our standing army is organized after the Western 
system, and females are not allowed the privilege of 
fighting. Notwithstanding this prohibition, in the in- 
ternal commotions caused by one of our famous patriots, 
Saigo, only 17 years ago, a handsome battalion of fair 
maidens attracted great attention and took a prominent 
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part in the action on the side of the so-called rebels. 
When I say female fighters or warriors you may 
imagine perhaps masculine women of a coarse type; 
on the contrary, our feminine warriors in the battle are 
generally slender; and those who are well trained in 


' chivalric accomplishments look delicate, feminine and 


graceful, as the Japanese flower ‘“Womina meshi,” 
Valertana Officinalzs, to which they are compared. 

Not going back to our mythology, since our authen- 
tic history began we have had many _ successful 
Empresses; they have been the sole governing 
sovereigns without the Emperor. Female sovereigns 
have reigned in other countries ; but what I would like 
to ask is, if there was ever any country in the world 
which had in her historical ages a prime minister as 
well as generalissimo of the female sex? Outside of 
mere legendary records I do not remember any such 
case, except in Japan. It was between the end of the 
12th and the beginning of the 13th century. After the 
death of the first Shogun, Minamoto no Yoritomo, in 
Japan, his wife became a very successful minister of 
the country, perhaps I may be allowed to mention 
with some pride, as she was the wife of an ancestor of 
my family. 

In Japan ample freedom is given women, but the 
recent introduction of Occidental customs (not specially 
American) has greatly changed our system. Where 
formerly woman had the monopoly (not by law, but by 
custom) of obtaining her livelihood, man has now 
invaded her domain. In addition to this encroach- 
ment, woman has been deprived of the right to be 
elected as sovereign. This privilege was hers from the 
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ages of mythology down to a few years ago. Accord- 
ing to our new constitution, which was re-modelled 
after the Western fashion and promulgated six years 
ago, it is stated that no female can be chosen as 
sovereign. Indeed, in olden times, the Japanese were 
blind enough not to distinguish invidiously between 
the woman and the man; but after we Heathen came 
into closer contact with Western and Christian civiliza- 
tion (so called) we opened our eyes and commenced to 
know for the first time that men were superior beings! 
You of the West will say, doubtless, we have at last 
learned how to treat women! To those women in 
Japan who are trying to extend the suffrage, it may be 
as well to say at once, that so long as Japan remains in 
line with the Western civilization, female suffrage has 
seemed to be hopeless, for the present at least. 

Let us turn our attention for a while to the educa- 
tion of the people of Japan. As already hinted, we 
have had schools of every sort and grade for many 
centuries, and education has been widely spread and 
received by the mass of the people. If there was any 
one who was called “unlettered,” unlearned among us 
(and there is hardly found such a person, for our 
educational system is very strict), it is meant that he was 
ignorant of the Chinese characters and literature, but 
not of Japanese. Chinese characters were introduced 
into Japan before 285 A.D., when the book (Longo) of 
Confucius was first brought to us. The adoption of 
these hierographics dates so far back and they have 
taken root so well that the pronunciation. of them was 
changed from the original and entirely Japanized. 
Besides them we have our own Japanese “ Iroha” 
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alphabet, and, according to circumstances, one or the 
other language is written, or both serve for the purpose 
at the same time in mixed style. This alphabetical 
system is a phonetic syllabary consisting of 48 letters, 
and no labor is spent in spelling ; that is, with 48 letters 


_ which are learned very readily, any person can write 


anything that he desires to express. This is the 
reason why there is hardly one who cannot write. In 
ancient days farther back than the time of the introduc- 
tion of the Chinese literature and the invention of our 
present alphabet, another system of characters in pure 
phonetic alphabetism was used. They resemble very 
much the Roman letters and are called the mytho- 
logical hieroglyphics. Does this not support some 
speculation as to the origin of our language ? 

Our education does not materially differ from that 
of Western countries. It is not simply confined to the 
study of letters, but all other branches of knowledge 
are considered as well as physical and moral culture, 
the last of which stands in our estimation the most 
important of all. 

We have still another kind of education. The educa- 
tion of accomplishments, such as drinking and prepar- 
ing tea, arranging flowers, burning and _ scenting 
incense, sewing and fancy needle-work, music, chivalric 
training (now on the wane), and among certain classes 
pantomime dancing. Some of the above branches are 
more generally studied by women. “ Utai” and “ No,” 
very often misrepresented by the Western authors as 
the religious or sacred song and dance, are the favorite 
subjects of study mostly for men. ‘“ Utai” is our 
classical literature read in the style of elocution or 
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recitation, and when it is acted by pantomime it is 
called “ Ne.” Its burlesque performance is “ Kyogen.” 

For all these accomplishments there are schools, and 
those for music and dancing are very common in 
America. But what you cannot find elsewhere out of 
Japan are schools for arranging flowers, teachers for 
showing how to prepare and drink tea, and young and 
old pupils for burning and smelling of incense. They 
do not call it tea-making or flower-arranging. Nor do 
the Japanese merely take tea as a drink and incense as 
perfumery. The Japanese is taught to associate tea, 
flowers, incense, as indeed almost all things, with 
morality and to philosophize on them. We use the 
word ‘“michi” (path) to convey the meaning of the 
word principle or doctrine, as the path of Confucius, 
path of humanity, so we speak of tea-path, flower-path, 
etc., that is principle of tea, flower, etc. Indeed, a deep 
ethical as well as spiritual principle is subtly inter- 
woven, not only with tea or flower-making, but with all 
other branches of Japanese knowledge, customs and 
even manners, and no art or learning which lacks such 
spirit can be considered perfect or wholly desirable 
by us. Properly understood it is perhaps not so 
strange that many of our countrymen give years for 
mastering the spiritual principle of tea, flower or in- 
cense. This may sound ridiculous to you. But I 
think if you practical people of the West look into the 
matter deeply, a similar principle, whether ethical or 
philosophical, will be found to be entwined with many 
things here. If it is not, an apple could not teach you 
the law of gravitation, and steam would never be 
harnessed to draw the locomotive. 
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The above are considered very elegant accomplish- 
ments as well as amusements, yet many years’ prepara- 
tion is often necessary to fully appreciate such paths. 
There are impulsive, energetic Japanese, especially 
those who are charged with the swift electric current of 
the West, who impatiently yawn while rapidly running 
in railroad trains, and surely cannot appreciate amuse- 
ments of slow and deliberate outgrowth. When the 
first suggestion of such enjoyment crosses their brain, 
they wish to see its immediate and full realization ; and 
Japan is not wanting in places of amusement of a dif- 
ferent character to satisfy them. 

They are, beside the numberless shows, exhibition 
dances, theatre, farces, dramatic singers, romantic and 
comic story-tellers, reciters of war tales and various 
sorts of story-tellers who relate histories and biogra- 
phies in a peculiar tone of voice. Though the latter 
are attended by a lower class people, yet their stories 
are chivalric and exciting. They are scattered every- 
where in towns; and in large cities, many streets are 
specially devoted to the places of these entertainments, 
something like Midway Plaisance in the World’s Fair 
ground of Chicago. There you can enjoy, if you un- 
derstand our customs and language, from morning till 
one or two o'clock at night. On Sundays the streets 
are blocked up by the crowd, for the people there do 
not take their rest on Sunday, except in this way. Per- 
haps I may say my favorite resorts were the places of 
comic story-tellers and farces. Here the gravest and 
most important looking gentlemen and the quiet and 
assuming but most aristocratic ladies have their dignity 
completely upset, and often shed tears through excess- 
ive laughter. 
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When the people are tired of these places of jin- 
gling joviality, in winter they go out to see the wild 
winter views of Nature covered with its silvery shroud. 
In the hot season, wherever there is water to senda 
cool breeze, the people will visit the spot for “ Suzumi” 
(to get cooled). Especially at evening and night 
countless lights of lanterns, bonfires and incessant shoot- 
ing of beautiful rockets invite and hail the multitude 
of ramblers. They are all in light dresses, with fashion- 
able Japanese round fans, and stay till late in the short 
summer night. 

In spring and autumn, smiling flowers and crimson 
maples ornament the landscape, and attract us with 
such a tremendous force that we become wild with en- 
thusiasm. From nobles to commons, the rich and the 
poor, maiden and youth, childhood and the gray- 
headed, all compete to offer their love and adoration to 
the pure and unadorned beauty of innocent Nature. 
Here a fair muse suspends from the branches of a tree 
a couple of long-shaped placards on which her im- 
promptu poems are written, while the soft sound of 
musical instruments is transported with the fragrance 
of flowers through the, air from the banks of a near 
stream. There a half dozen people sit in a circle and 
give their time to admiring Nature, and testing the 
“sake” (Japanese wine). This will, perhaps, give you 
a wrong impression and you will feel that our poetic 
sense is lacking. But with us, it is thought the “sake” 
(though I personally do not relish it) rather inclines to 
inflame the poetic sense, as tea is associated with ethics 
or philosophy. I hear that you have a kind of wine- 
cup which obliges a person to drink the whole contents 
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at once, for the glass is so made that it cannot stand 
upright. We have no such ingeniouscup. Our sake- 
cups are very small and have flowers painted or poems 
written on them; and “sake” is not. gulped down, 
but sipped little by little, amid natural scenery or in 
some poetical environment. Really to our Bacchana- 
lian, “sake” is the liquid of the Pierian spring. At the 
first sight of it, his sensuous thoughts are diverted at 
once toward a dreamy realm of imagination. When 
he happens to see the beauty of Nature he associates 
the thought with the “sake.” Our famous ode reads, 
“Sake nakute, nanno onore ga sakura kana”—with- 
out “sake,” how can one be a cherry blossom himself ?— 
meaning that unless one can feel within himself the 
exhilaration and glow of the “sake,” as bright cherry 
blossom opens in the radiance of the sun, so as to be 
completely unified with it, he cannot fully appreciate 
the delicate beauty of the flower. 

‘“‘ Hana gari,” the flower-hunters, are like the butter- 
flies hovering around the fragrant blossoms. They 
linger and cannot leave them so long as their contented 
reverie is undisturbed. Unfortunately their lower nature 
must be supplied with provision, and the lack of it may 
urge them to start for home. The servants have mean- 
time shared the general enjoyment and will in good 
humor put the emptied picnic boxes on their backs. 
Now and then one sees a jolly optimist cheered by the 
“sake” carrying a large branch of flowers on one 
shoulder and a gourd, which has contained the liquor 
and now survives it, suspended in front from his neck. 
He goes home dancing and hopping in a zigzag way 
like a wild little bird, humming a merry song, but in a 
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discordant voice, and trying all the time to cool his 
flushed face, while he is really striking alternately the 
air and his own forehead. 

There are many other varieties of amusement, but 
now let us take a look at other interests,—our philan- 
thropic work, for example. I have heard it said in this 
country that our religions of Japan are dead faiths, 
and serve no practical purpose for the good of the 
poorer classes, as the organization of asylums, etc. In 
point of fact, far back in the 6th or 7th century A.D., 
a little after the first introduction of Buddhism into our 
country, charitable institutions of all kind were estab- 
lished by the Imperial edict, to be organized through- 
out the land; the consequence of some centuries’ 
experience of this sort was to produce more idlers and 
vagabonds, and to increase the number of irresponsible 
parents of uncared-for children. This paradoxical 
dilemma in philanthropy was finally solved by prefer- 
ring the more natural and unpretentious course to the 
public and ostentatious artificial display of charity. 

Now, the real parentless children are generally 
adopted by some family as sons or daughters, and no 
special buildings are needed to cage them as Lilliputian 
prisoners. 

A poor man, even a beggar, has every means of 
access to a rich man and can beg to be hired at least as 
a menial servant, for instance to sweep the garden and 
yard. If he is honest, he will be promoted to some 
higher work and even employed as clerk of the store 
of the master, if he is a merchant; and it is the gen- 
eral custom in Japan, after serving certain years, that he 
shall receive an amount of capital from his master with 
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which he can begin his own independent business, using 
the same business name as his old master. 

As to woman, she may serve during her life, being 
gradually promoted, or she can marry if she chooses. 

It is common, and is thought a matter of course, that 
teachers, professors, physicians, priests, should take in 
their homes, at their own expense, a number of poor 
students to feed and educate them. The late private 
adviser of the Emperor, Mr. Yamaoka, was very gen- 
erous, especially to young students, and had always four 
or five hundred poor young men in his house. 

Artists, carpenters, farmers, even Jinrikisha men have 
the poor men as their assistants or inmates of their 
homes. Those who are naturally reluctant to work 
and fond of a dissipated life do not come within the 
range of the above benevolence; and, at the present, 
the really poor invalids are the only people who are 
taken care of in special public institutions. 

Besides the foregoing national custom, we have pub- 
lic charity laws enacted, by which a certain amount of 
the fund is provided in each prefecture, and is dis- 
tributed and paid out for the occasional and extreme 
cases which necessitate public aid. 

Thus, from outside you cannot see any trace of 
religion in our charity work, and foreigners think that 
our faiths are merely meaningless idol-worship, without 
any connection to practical life. Far from it, religion 
does not mean to us worship in its orthodox sense, but 
it is the source of Wisdom and Love which ought to be 
practically applied for the welfare of our fellow-men. I 
cannot here discuss the profounder questions of 
religion within the limited space of time at my dis- 
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posal. The faith of a nation is her Spirit, and it is 
visibly or invisibly woven with the things of her secu- 
lar life. Let me say a few words concerning our relig- 
ious thought, which will serve perhaps as the key to 
open the secret heart of our people and rectify some 
heretofore widely accepted misrepresentations in regard 
to Japan. If you consider that a distinct part of the 
Japanese people are Buddhists and certain other parts 
are Shintooists, you are greatly mistaken. And if you 
think that Japanese Buddhists are the worshippers of 
Gautama to the exclusion of other great prophets and 
seers, you are again mistaken. Still, again, if you 
think that the so-called Buddhist in Japan adheres 
solely to the doctrine and name of Buddhism, you are 
once more mistaken. If you hold a similar impression 
in regard to Shintooism, you are inlike error. Really, 
there is no single person in Japan who is exclusively a 
Buddhist or a Shintooist, for all teachings existent in 
the world are conceived as to contain the truth. We 
are not particular about the name of Buddhism 
and any other religion of Japan, nor do we care 
whether they will be entirely forgotten and become 
extinct in the world, so long as the undying truth 
of the universe continues being studied under differ- 
ent appellations in different countries. The Buddhist 
says, ‘‘ Those are true Buddhists who do not call them- 
selves Buddhists.” Your own Shakespeare says, “A 
rose in any other name would smell as sweet.” Our 
conception regarding all religions of the world may be 
presented to you, perhaps, through this simile: when a 
number of persons stand at different points on the sea- 
shore in a moonlight night, each of them will see a long 
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conical shape or pathway of light fall on the water 
fronting the place where he stands. When he walks, 
the light, instead of being left behind, follows him and 
stops where he stops. He thinks that he or those stand- 
ing with him are the only ones who fully behold the 
light, for the rest of the sea looks to him like a d/ack 
sheet of water—‘“ nothing.” And he is anxious to let 
other men see the beautiful reflection as he sees it, and 
insists that his is the only standpoint from which to 
behold it, and that others who are in distant places 
look out upon only the dark denxzghted sheet of water. 
Far from the shore, on the peak of a high mountain, 
there is another standpoint. Persons there look down 
upon the sea and know that the moonlight is not a long 
strip, nor is it confined to the places where the people 
stand, but the whole surface of the wide ocean reflects 
the light like a mirror, leaving no place in darkness. 
None of the views seen from the different points can be 
false and all of them are true. Sometimes we will 
linger on the seashore flooded by our own shaft of 
moonlight, and at other times the soul takes wing to 
the highest peak, and there beholds a quite different 
aspect of the wide Universe! 


The above descriptions are only glances at still sur- 
viving customs in our country. This poetic old Japan, 
with the new and more practical renovation, makes a 
tolerably good compound for the happiness of any 
reasonable man. But as our proverb says, ‘‘ No two 
good things can be obtained at the same time!” 

The fact is this : 

After Commodore Perry came first to our country in 
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1858, the Treaty of Amity and Commerce was stipu- 
lated between the United States of America and 
Japan, and also similar ones were made with the Euro- 
pean Powers. By this treaty with the Christian Powers 
we Heathen are deprived of our national right. One 
of the articles which hamper our right is that concern- 
ing the tariff. By this the highest rate of duty which 
we can impose on the imported goods is five per cent. 
ad valorem. Though many Japanese entertain ideas of 
free trade, that is a theory.of economics, and has no 
connection whatever with the right in regard to the 
custom duty. We are deprived of our right to protect 
our own industries, even when there is a pressing neces- 
sity. We have no right, for instance, to prevent the 
importation of a hundred different kinds of detestable 
liquors. 

This tariff treaty was annulled between the United 
States of America and Japan in 1878. But as the 
European Powers do not follow the example of Amer- 
ica, the effect is exactly the same. Yet we are sincerely 
thankful for the precedence of the American nation in 
abolishing one part of the objectionable treaty. 

The next is the Article VI. in the Americo-Japanese 
treaty and the corresponding articles in the treaties 
with the European Powers. 

According to this, the foreigners in Japan, whether 
the cases concerning them are civil or criminal, are tried 
and treated by the foreign authorities residing in Japan 
and according to the foreign laws. Our judicial power 
is restricted, so far as the cases of foreigners are con- 
cerned, and as to the effect, we cannot keep ourselves 
from the wrongs which we receive, nor can we ourselves 
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try those wrong-doers who reside in our own country. 
Whenever a trouble occurs with foreigners we cannot 
take it to our own authorities, but are obliged to sue 
them in foreign courts, and are morally sure, therefore, 
to lose the case. 

Among many cases, I could cite the most notorious, 
as perhaps the importation of opium by an Englishman 
in direct opposition to the treaty, and the case of an 
English steamer, Mormanton, which was wrecked in 
our sea, when the Japanese passengers were denied a 
boat and drowned. The case of the Chzshzma (Japan- 
ese man-of-war) and a foreign steamer; the latter struck 
against and sunk the man-of-war, and the captain of 
the sunken vessel, who tried to save his life by climbing 
into the English steamer and was shamefully treated. 
None of the crew were saved. This case is still a 
pending question. These are only isolated instances 
among many cases which were brought before the 
foreign court and failed to obtain justice. A woman 
came from America, whose business is to kidnap and 
hide the young daughters of respectable families. We 
have, under the existing treaty, no right and no way to 
punish her. I know also of numberless other cases 
regarding infamous acts towards our women. There 
are some Western people in Japan who erect before 
the entrance of their houses a special post, upon which 
is the notice: ‘‘ No Japanese is allowed to enter here.” 

Our celebration day for the anniversary of our most 
beloved patriot, the model Japanese, Kusunoki Masa- 
shige, was preached against and ridiculed publicly by a 
foreign teacher of /ove, in the presence of the crowd 
which assembled before the monument to do honor to 
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this historical man of valor. Think! had it been in 
this country on the 22d of February, your beloved 
Washington’s Birthday! What would you have 
thought had a foreign guest declaimed against your 
revered patriot? Would you not have felt like 
lynching him? Yet this indignity actually occurred to 
us several years ago in Kobe. 

At home we are morally treated with derision and 
curtailed in our right by the treaty, while abroad our 
people receive similar treatment. The latest case was 
cited in the New York Zyrzbune. The writer said 
merely that our Government has sent Chargé d’ Affaires 
to Guatemala to arrange emigration; the real fact 
being that several hundred Japanese in the Hawaiian 
Islands made the contract with a Guatemalan and went 
to that country. But they were not paid wages accord- 
ing to the contract and were kept as slaves. Two or 
three only succeeded in escaping, and they complained 
to the Japanese Consul in Mexico. The same thing 
was done some time ago, and about three hundred 
Japanese were taken to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The said treaty with Christian Powers was made 
before our Restoration, and in the time when we were 
yet young in our relation with Christian Powers and 
unsophisticated. The feudal officers, from their lack 
of diplomatic talent, simply relied on the honor of the 
American Consul, who made the draught of the treaty, 
and it was accepted by the then Government of Sho- 
gun, commonly known as Tycoon in Western countries. 
But as it is stipulated, that after 1872, upon the desire 
of either party the treaty should be subject to revision, 
we have demanded this many times, and still do de- 
mand in vain that justice be accorded us. 
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If you hear or read some Western descriptions of 
Japan, you may think that our people are perfectly happy 
and satisfied. Will not the prosperous nations of Chris- 
tendom have a little true sympathy for us, if they know 
that these apparently contented people are really con- 
cealing their deepest sighs, and suppressing the tears 
of blood on this account? Now and then the hidden 
anguish bursts forth and the voice of its cry is echoed 
in the papers across the Pacific Ocean. You are so 
kind that you send your Christian teachers to save our 
heathen people. Surely these disciples of the Messiah 
must have communicated to you the real truths about 
us, and, if it is so, we confess we Heathen Japanese are 
in perplexity at the indifference and apathy of the 
Christian West. On one side we are taught by the 
missionaries of love, and on the other we are denied 
love by the land where the missionaries come from. 
Our requests to be accorded justice, to have our rights 
restored to us, are answered in such way as to empha- 
size the notion that we are Heathen. 

I see in the Bible, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also”; but no 
Japanese can discover there any passage which says, 
““Whosoever shall demand justice of thee, smite his 
right cheek, and when he turns smite the other also.” 
Again, the Bible says, “If any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also”; but we cannot yet find any clause 
there which says, “If any man shall sue thee at 
the law, take away his coat and call him Heathen.” 
We like very much the ¢heorzes the missionaries bring 
us, yet we confess we are so lost in heathenzsh darkness 
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that we cannot yet see clearly how you Christian 
nations live up to your own teaching; in other words, 
we fail to see the practical application by you of the 
truths you would force upon us. There is contradic- 
tion somewhere! Until this enigma is satisfactorily 
explained, while we cherish the theories of your relig- 
ion, we will prefer to remain in the deepest centre of 
benighted heathendom. 

If any in the audience have the impression that there 
has been strong antagonism against Christianity in 
Japan, as I frankly declared before the Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago, I was the first in Japan 
who ever attacked Christianity—no, not real Christi- 
anity but false Christianity—the wrongs done toward 
us by the people of Christendom. Please do not think 
that I took this ground because I am a Buddhist priest. 
My spirit and opinion have been the same since long 
before I had connection with any Buddhist Church or 
Temple. It is not in the least from the point of view 
of the religious standpoint. Even among the Christian 
elements of the native Japanese this sentiment is 
noticeable, as the paper presented by Mr. Kishimoto 
before the Parliament distinctly states that they will not 
have the Western Christianity, but the Japanese Chris- 
tianity ; I am so glad to hear this that I will volunteer 
my assistance for such a movement. At the same time 
I wish you not to misunderstand me as the blind antag- 
onist against the foreign Christianity ; on the contrary, 
whether it is American or European, if it is true Chris- 
tianity and really aims at the advancement and the 
welfare of Japan, and has the unpretentious desire 
towards the maintenance of our independence and the 
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strengthening of our nationality, I will contribute my 
full power for the cause. But if any religion or teach- 
ing, whether Christianity or Buddhism, whether Shintoo- 
ism or Confucianism, under the disguise of benevolence, 
intentionally or unintentionally, would crush our nation- 
ality and threaten our independence, I will oppose it, 
and will continue to oppose it, even if it lead me through 
seas of blood. 

This is the spirit of Japan, but has it not also been 
the spirit of America? Be assured I appreciate the 
noble points of the history. In it there are two prom- 
inent deeds which specially attract my sympathy. 
Your integrity established this stupendous Republic of 
America, and your sympathy saved the colored race 
from abject slavery. The light of the torch lifted up 
by the Goddess of Liberty in New York Harbor an- 
nounces to the world that true freedom dwells in this 
quarter of the globe. You are such a noble nation 
and you have had such a struggle with the monarchies 
of the old civilization of Europe! 

I feel sure that the circumstances which made the 
American people declare Independence are in the same 
sense comparable to the present state of my own coun- 
try. Will you, of all nations, accede to or permit 
the injustice of a strong country over the weaker ? 
It is against the spirit of your Constitution! You 
know well that your extraterritorial power in Japan 
zs an interference with our home law, and if you are 
really sympathetic with us, as you assume, why not 
correct this? Especially as our government is not and 
never has deen a mingling of Church and State, and 
because we now have a judiciary system modelled on 
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that of the best nations of Christendom. We, the 
forty million souls of Japan, wish that your great 
nation would take the precedence (as was the case 
with our tariff right), and return to us our national 
judicial right, which has been forty years in your 
hands. 
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A LETTER FROM SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


The following letter, kindly communicated by Col. 
C. Chaillé-Long, is an interesting and authoritative 
contribution to the history of exploration in the Nile 
basin : 

Copy. Baru, ENGLAND, 6 May, 1893. 

Grand Pump Room Hotel. 


DEAR CoLoNEL CHAILLE-LoNG: 


We returned from India a few weeks ago, and have 
not yet been home, as I wished to benefit by the Bath 
waters before the commencement of the Summer. 

Your letter of 29th April has been forwarded to me 
and it is quite possible that the communication to which 
you allude from the Secty. of the “ World’s Congress 
Auxiliary” may be lying at Sandford Orleigh, with the 
accumulation of correspondence which generally awaits 
me after an absence of seven months, but at present I 
know nothing about it and never heard a word con- 
cerning it. 

Gessi was the first to reach the Southern extremity 
of the Albert Nyanza, not in a steamer, but in one of 
the steel life-boats which I took out. He wrote to me 
an interesting account, and described the river (Sém- 
liki), but he did not know the name, as he dared not 
land, * * * all the natives being hostile. He described 
the river to me as about 400 yards wide, with a very 
rapid current which the boat could not stem. The 
water was very much discolored, reddish, and had 
caused so great a deposit that shallows had been cre- 
ated, and it was difficult to discover a channel suffi- 
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ciently deep for the boat, which being 1o tons, drew 3 
ft. 6 in. of water. Gessi was nearly wrecked afterward. 
Mason subsequently was sent by Gordon in the steamer 
‘“* Pioneer,” 300 tons, which I had taken out. After 
that Gordon took to pieces the “ Khedive,” 100 tons, 
that I had taken out, and constructed at Gondokoro. 
Gordon was employed during two seasons in dragging 
this steamer through the Bedden, and the Moogi* rapids 
up to the last fall, 12 miles from Duffli,t there he took 
her to pieces, and remounted her for the lake, where 
she is at present. 

When Mason went round the lake in the “ Pioneer,” 
300 tons, he had instructions from Gordon not to land, 
as his force was very small. He accordingly went 
round, but did not examine the shores minutely as he 
cut off the various bays. When at Cairo, after his re- 
turn, he gave Lady Baker a bottle of water that he had 
brought from the lake as a curiosity. I understood him 
distinctly to say that he had not seen ANY RIVER enter- 
ing the lake; and he considered it to be a backwater 
of the Victoria Nile. I told him what Gessi had de- 
scribed to me respecting the large river which supplied 
the lake at the South. He did not appear to credit 
Gessi’s statement. 

Of course, it is impossible to become minutely ac- 
quainted with such a lake without a careful and length- 
ened investigation. You require a small rowing boat 
that only draws a couple of feet of water, as the great 
masses of floating vegetation and ambatch wood would 
conceal the mouths of rivers. It took me a considerable 
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time before I could determine that the Victoria Nile 
was an affluent and not an arm of the lake, as the 
water was devoid of any perceptible current. 

I don’t know whether you ever passed by the direct 
fall, twelve miles below Duffli, where Gordon was 
stopped when dragging the steamer up the river, and 
where he was obliged to take her to pieces? 

That spot is just below the junction of the Assua 
River, if I remember rightly, flowing through a rocky 
gorge opposite Gebel Kukka range. 

The river is certainly not more than eighty yards 
across, although it is the extere Nile / 

The engineers have now suggested that a great dam 
or weir, with controlling. gates (barrage), shall be con- 
structed at that pass. Such a work would raise the 
level of the Albert N’Yanza to completely inundate the 
Semliki Valley and to extend the lake close up to the 
Ruenzori Mountain. 

It is my opinion that the rocks which I saw in 1864 
in that narrow pass, forming isolated masses like piers 
of an old bridge, have been more or less washed away, 
and that would account for the lowering of the level of 
the Albert N’Yanza, which Emin described as extraor- 
dinary during his experience of the locality. 

Many persons criticise descriptions of lakes and 
rivers without taking into consideration the constant 
changes that must occur where vast masses of water are 
moving without control. 

When I first saw the Murchison Falls on the Victoria 
Nile it was difficult to believe that so large a river 
could squeeze itself into a mere spout or shoot, thus. 
jammed between the vertical cliffs upon either side. 
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If, by constant abrasion, a cliff or mass of rock were 
to fall away, and thus enlarge the passage, the level of 
the upper stream would immediately be lowered! Such 
changes must be always taking place, more or less fre- 
quent, and the level must be continually varying. 

It is very annoying that your work has not been 
more prominently dwelt upon, as you were absolutely 
the first to visit M’Tésé from the north. Although I 
was for some years in constant communication with 
him, I never wished to actually cross over the border 
from Unyoro, as I wanted to keep upon the best of 
terms with M’Tésé, and I knew how easy this is when 
interchanging civilities from a distance, but how diff- 
cult it becomes when you are the guest of an African 
potentate, and your feathers are daily plucked until you 
become as bare as a boiled fowl. 

If I were you I should write to Capt. Lugard to care 
of the RI. Geographical Socty. 1 Savile Row, London, 
and ask him to have your Ibrahim lake thoroughly ex- 
amined. He may already know something about it, 
and you deserve that the discovery should always be 
coupled with your name. 

As you know, there is a lamentable amount of petty 
jealousy in all the affairs of life, but above all, unfor- 
tunately, in explorations. You did a great amount of 
good work for Gordon, and should I ever have to 
speak or write upon the subject of the Nile sources | 
should never forget to emphasize the fact. 


Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sami. W. Baker. 
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THE SACRED SYMBOLS AND NUMBERS OF 
ABORIGINAL AMERICA IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. 


BY 


FRANCIS PARRY, F.R.G.S. 


SUMMARY, 


The Origin of Sacred Numbers; The Foliated Cross a Memorial to Maize; The 
Deification of Corn; Sun and Death Masks; The Symbolism of the Serpent 
Mound ; The Hand Signs of the Colossal Statues. 


The progress of research has begun to jset aside as 
of secondary value much that was written regarding 
the aboriginal faiths of America by the explorers of the 
ruined temples of the central region early in the 
century. 

These authors had one aim in view, and that to dis- 
cover analogies between the ritual of the builders of 
these magnificent structures, and the religious systems 
flourishing in the East prior to the Christian era, and 
on this insufficient foundation to build up a theory of 
intercommunication, if not of close contact between the 
two hemispheres. 

The attempt has been abortive, therefore leaving a 
few inquirers to pursue the old and misleading course, 
the students of to-day are in the main concentrating 
effort to record with accuracy everything regarding the 
ancient peoples, whether great or minute, so long as it 
is within the limits of this country, and historic, semi- 
historic, and prehistoric sources are contributing to the 
general fund of information. 

The result of looking inwards for materials to con- 
struct a hypothesis, rather than outwards, has been to 
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get clear of entanglements, and slowly but surely the 
outlines of an ancient aboriginal religion are being more 
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THE FOLIATED MAIZE CROSS, 
distinctly traced, that is, becoming as important in tra- 
dition and history as the faiths of the old world in 
pagan times. 
Prior to the advent of the Incas the inhabitants of the 
land they conquered believed in an omnipotent deity 
whom they named Pachacama,* holding him in great 


* Commentaries Incas. Hakluyt Society. 
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reverence as an abstraction—eternal, invisible, undefin- 
able. One who gave life to the universe, of no substance, 
and not to be represented by symbol or image; but 
they worshipped him in their hearts. 

The Incas set up several deities, the Sun-god being 
chiefly esteemed, and his image and symbols were con- 
spicuous in their temples. 

The marauding Aztec tribe entered the fertile Nahua 
country to take possession, carrying with them the im- 
age of the God of War, their tutelar and chief divinity. 

As did the invaders of Peru, the Aztecs established 
the worship of the deity they held in highest honor, 
incorporating with it the beliefs of the people they sub- 
jugated, and symbols decorating the temples on the 
arrival of the Spaniards are now known to have been 
for the major part the sacred emblems of an earlier race. 

Their belief, observances and ritual, were accepted 
over a wide area, and the relics of extinct tribes are evi- 
dence of the former existence of a uniform religious sym- 
bolism. A careful inquiry into the manners and cus- 
toms of the American Indian tribes, who have conserved 
sacred traditional observances demonstrates, that, the 
archeologist should retrace the path and seek in Cen- 
tral America for the main stronghold of the ancient 
faith. Though divided by the linguistic bar of dialect, 
the various sedentary races in respect of the use of 
emblems, alike in form and significance, are more or 
less in affinity. 

A sacred thing—whether a tree, a stock, or a stone, it 
matters littk—preceded the ideograph of the hieratic 
writings and the carved symbols and graven image of 
later days. 
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The symbolism of the ancient Maya people, the 
builders of the renowned temples and shrines of 
Palemké, Uxmal, Chichen Itza, and others in the 
Mexican territory, is of much interest, not on account 
of its component parts alone, but as being in touch with, 
if not identical with the religion of other peoples, inhab- 
itants of the lands comprised in the modern nomen- 
clature of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Colombia. 

It was based on the worship of Nature and its earliest 
manifestations recognize a ‘“ First cause, a ruler,” and 

reciprocal forces, which found expression in 
the sign Ahkau, “ The Supreme.” 

As a glyph, it is inscribed on the memorial 
slabs of the temples, where it is conspicuous by its 
frequency and though modified for decorative pur- 
poses by the designer, always a priest, the original 
central characteristics are carefully preserved. 

In common with other early symbols, a part of it by 
the development of thought became of separate use, 
conveying an idea essentially akin to, though less far- 
reaching than the whole, and gave expression to an 
attribute of the Supreme Being. In its entirety, it 
recognized and was emblematic of origin and of the 
creation of birds, beasts, insects, the varied species of 
the vegetable kingdom, and of man. 

The partition provided a new hieratic sign and an 
easily applied emblem, which was so much in vogue 
that it was universally attached to a certain division of 
consecrated things, and so attained to the position of a 
sacred mark. 

As three dots, circles or concentric circles, it is oftener 
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met with than the sign of fuller meaning, the “ 4 hau,” 
and appears on the carved walls of the inner sanctuary, 
on the altars of the groves, and it is profusely displayed 
on the richly sculptured stele, which are embellished 
by a mass of artistic symbolic compositions. 

Usually, it retained the normal arrangement, + 
but adapted to decoration it is disposed of in a 
linear manner, primarily signifying “bountiful,” it 
doubtless became symbolical of “‘ abundance.” 

The Foliated Cross of Palemke gives due recog- 
nition to the abundance of the fruits of the earth 
in that district, composed of the cruciform, the full 
visage of a man, the three dots, and the “quetzal,” or 
sacred bird, with for head-gear a long-nosed mask,— 
these will, as we proceed, be declared to be significant 
of a special cultivation and worship. 

The rulers of the Mayas and the people were alike 
dependent on local fruitful seasons for food ; taxes were 
paid in kind, and the sacerdotalists took their recom- 
pense according to the yield of the crops; therefore, 
scarcity, or granaries well filled, had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the teeming population. 

The priests wore the emblem of plenty on the ceremo- 
nial masks,—Palemké providing instances of the usage. 

It is exemplified also on a unique specimen of pre- 
historic pottery of Guatemala, whose ancient inhabit- 
ants were akin to the Mayas. From this vase, which 
has been lately acquired by the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, drawings have been taken by 
the kind permission of the custodian. In dimension 
six inches in height, by four in diameter, it is of an 
ochre ground, on which the chief figures are sketched 
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with a free hand, the artist using a dark pigment. The 
entire intermediate space is red, after the style of the 
Dresden Codex. The inscription is on blotches of the 
color, each containing a hieratic sign, the chief or initial 
glyph on either side of the vessel tells of its having 
been designed for sacred purposes. It is of exceptional 
interest as an early example of glazed ware, and is a 
sacred vessel for the use of the 
temple with hieroglyphs identical 
with those of the Maya Codices. 

On one side is the conventional 
long-nosed mask of the Serpent or 
Water-god, on the other a Chan 
priest, that is, of the celebrated 
caste, formerly distinguished as the 
wisest in the country. The priestly 
head above the initial glyph here 
found in juxtaposition with the 
god is evidence of the claim the sacerdotalists made to 
divine rights, concerning which more has been stated 
in my recently issued monograph.* 

Below the rim or lip is an encircling band, where six 
kneeling masked worshippers are represented in groups 
of three. Half are old priests wearing a conical hat, 
the rest are younger; their head-dress adorned with 
feathers, is probably that of the novice. 

These priests look in one direction, and hold a plant- 
ing stick decorated with the mystic number three, one 
group holding it in the right, the remainder in the left 
hand, and every third individual has the three-dot mark 
on his face or mask. The planting sticks of the older 


* The Sacred Maya Stone of Mexico and its Symbolism.—London, 1893. 
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men are weighted with stone rings, a method not yet 
obsolete. 

Thus, in the grouping of the persons, in the arrange- 
ment of the planting sticks, and the marks worn, the 
number is several times repeated. The act of wearing 
a symbol, of pouring out a 
libation, of planting a seed, 
ceremonially, would be an 
appeal to the deity. 

The Bishop of Chiapas, 
Mexico, in A.D. 1692, states 
with regard to the initia- 
tion of neophytes in his 
diocese for the pagan tem- 
ples: “ The Master imparts 
the instruction not to one 
but to three at a time, in 
order that when officiating together it may not be known 
which of them exercises the most magical power.” 

As to the derivation of the double triad and with 
respect to the appearance of six priests on the vase 
and the marks on both sides of the face, reference is 
made to the final illustration, and the explanation of 
the use of two triangular figures. 

Nothing in the history of religions has been more 
thoroughly substantiated than the tenacity with which 
the superstitious have clung to ancient symbolism, and 
how unlettered priests or privileged persons in a tribe 
have preserved and transmitted them from generation 
to generation. There has been no exception to this 
general rule on the American continent, and the state- 
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ment that tradition has handed down a record of his- 
torical facts, orally delivered, during a period of five 
hundred years, may be accepted. 

Symbols are more ancient than traditions, generally, 
more to be relied on, and may take us back thousands 
of years—in tracing their inception. 

To return to the three dots, they are to be seen on 
libation cups from Florida, thrice on a small cup, which 
suggests the superlative degree; and a tribe inhabiting 
Northern California places them on hand corn mills. 
Moreover, the so-called bird-claw mark, of three 
strokes, radiating over a segment of a circle, has been 
found in Tennessee mounds, is worn on Moqui masks, 
and on their bread-stones ; Peruvian sun-marked Chipin 
ware just received declares it to be the abundance sign. 

The same sentiment and three-fold combination was 

embodied in the horse-shoe form during the 

U period of Maya ascendancy, that is to say, the 
simple style was equivalent to the sign first alluded 
to; the ornate ‘sacred stones” of this character are, 
however, more important and have a wider meaning, 
and were classified by me in Mexico in the year 
1891. <A testimonial as to the correctness of this has 
been since received from the National Museum au- 
thorities, who now class them as being representative 
of fecundity and Nature worship. 

This form continued to be used by the Aztecs, 
during historic times in manuscripts relating ey es 
to agricultural land, and in rural districts lath 
it is part of the pictograph for the names of 
villages where tilled land had to be demonstrated. 
The cut reads: “cultivated and productive land- 
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growing flowers.” Two years ago the Mission 
Indians of Southern California were observed by Mr. 
Rust to be engaged in pagan worship at stated inter- 
vals; an inquiry disclosed the fact of their possessing a 
stone idol of this shape, but of an archaic type. 
Brought to the World’s Fair as an undescribed thing, 
it was placed in the same class as those more orna- 
mented. When the stone was discovered an assembly 
had been constituted for worship, and six girls, who for 
several days had prepared by rites for the occasion, were 
adorned with garlands and joined a procession to the 
spot where it was concealed on the mountain side. 
Corn, meal and pieces of money thrown to the devotees 
by the leaders denoted profusion, and the ceremonies 
were of the nature of an invocation to the powers that 
be to send abundant harvests, food and plenty. 

In the lately published Florentine Codex, a Nahua 
manuscript of the date of the Conquistadores, brought 
to light by the clever Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, we find a large 
figure of this form in the funeral chamber, probably, as 
was frequently done, for interment with the embalmed 
remains of the chieftain or high priest before which 
mourners are shown to be weeping. 

The multiples of Three were employed for the pur- 
pose of artistic decoration. 

They testify to the fervent recognition of a favorite 
symbol or badge, and no better mode of showing devo- 
tion to an idea has been devised in our day, as the 
custom prevails at the time of national or religious 
observances among the highest civilizations, and espe- 
cially on holy days are the oldest and most cherished 
emblems and sacred relics displayed. 
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South America and the Central region alike favored 
the triple cloud form, and on the face of the great Sun-— 
god of Tiahuanaca, Peru, the three marks of bounty 
appear on either cheek ; this number is on his girdle, 
and thrice three are the heads hanging from it,—man- 
nerisms that it is supposed ante-date the arrival of the 
Incas, who it is asserted copied and renewed the ancient 
and sacred emblems of the aborigines. 


Applied to decoration it is interwoven into every 
sacred design, of which the annexed models are 
examples, the one an earring of a statue at Copan, the 
other part of the cornice of a temple at Labnah. 

The Cliff Dwellers of Colorado perpetuated a tri- 
angular figure, of which hereafter. The Zuni Pueblo 
Indians are thought on sufficient grounds to be 
their immediate descendants, and on the authority 
of Mr. Frank H. Cushing, who lived among 
them, learning their language and the secrets of 
their medicine men, the triangle aS with them had 
the force attached to the familiar three dots. The 
same observer tells of the custom of gathering dew- 
drops from the spider’s web at sun-rise in a specially 
decorated cup, seed being added,—the union typifying 
the “nativity of corn.” This was forthwith presented 
to the Great Spirit as an acceptable offering. ’ 

The triangle is also an honored symbolic form with 
the Moqui Indians of Arizona. They have a goddess* 


* Captain John G. Bourke, “ The Snake Dance,” page 277. 


age are made to take part, they, being 
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who, like the Aau, was distinguished by having both 
sexes represented in her own person (a peculiarity 
which is typified in the “sacred stone” of horse-shoe 
outline until recently thought to be sacrificial), and has 
dispensed many favors to the Navajoes, her best gift 
being corn. The Maya deity of this order was a god. 

Woman, that is, the sex, generally, inclusive of the 
hermaphrodite goddess, is by the Moqui tribe symbol- 
ized by a realistic triangle which, for reasons that are 
sufficient, might be designated “the portal of life,” as 
it has reference to continuity and vitality. As was 
done with the first glyph or symbol commented upon, 
this Moqui sign underwent a change, and was dimin- 
ished by being shorn of its normal characteristics ; then, 
as an ordinary linear object or triangle, it embodies the 
sacred number three, and becomes, as the three dots of 
the Mayas were, a constantly employed mark, decora- 
tion and symbol, adapted to the same purpose as the 
Southern emblem, namely, as representative of fecun- 
dity, and applicable to anything to which the idea of 
“prolific” could attach. 

The dadoes of the pueblo houses and the blankets of 
the women are adorned with it, ceremonies could not 
take place without it, and in the cere- 
monial dances, where girls of a mature 


on the verge of their entrance into life 
as wives and mothers in prospective, 
carry grouped emblems in the hand.* 
The cluster so held consists of a head of ripe Maize or 
seed-corn, placed alongside of a triangle of conspicuous 


* American Anthropologist, Volume 5. 
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proportions, and feathers; symbols which together 
constitute an appeal, an invocation for Divine favor— 
“send abundance of corn; make us happy mothers.” 
It is an echo of the voice of man in a remoter age— 
“That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth ; that our garners may be full, affording all man- 
ner of store.” 
A common arrangement of the symbol is the 
¥, sacred three multiplied to the superlative sense 
of ‘most abundant,” which triplet of the normal 
sign is never exceeded, agreeing with the practice and 
usage of ancient America. Unfortunately, added deco- 
ration has begun to spoil and obliterate the old form, 
and it is called a butterfly. 

It is a coincidence that there is evidence of a phallic 
nature leading to the conclusion that the God of Fe- 
cundity gave place to a goddess among the Cliff Dwell- 
ers, who transmitted their faith in her to the Zufiis. 
The Aztecs recognized a female rather than a male 
deity of this order; in that respect differing with the 
earlier Maya race, who held to the sterner sex for the 
most part, as emblems from Copan and Uxmal testify. 

Santa Lucia had a goddess and a god of this charac- 
ter, as though the Quichees were undecided in their 
allegiance ; but the small gold images of Costa Rica, 
Colombia, and Peru are chiefly of the masculine type. 

This succession and change of belief in the individ- 
ual, though the sentiment is unaltered, being plainly 
marked, may, in the absence of dates, aid in the forma- 
tion of a chronological order having the Maya deity as 
the first known in America. 

The God of the Air, the Rain God, and the protector 
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of lakes and streams, had the sacred number Four 
assigned to him; the use of it unfolded with the exer- 
cise of the imagination. The sky in which he roamed 
and the earth over which his influence was felt were 
traversed by the imaginary lines drawn from the car- 
dinal points of the compass, and the equal-limbed cross 
became representative of and the ordinary symbol of 
this deity. 

“The God of the Winds with the Aztecs bore as his 
sign of office a mace like the cross of a bishop, his robe 
was strewn with them like flowers, and its adoration 
was throughout connected with his worship.” Thus 
wrote an eminent Americanist a quarter of a century 
ago, and the statement is confirmed, but the Mayas 
and the tribes with them were the earlier worshippers 
ofthis divinity, placing him at one time, and the tem- 
ples prove it to have been for a lengthy period, as the 
superior god of their pantheon. The constant allusion 
to him in hieroglyphics in hieratic writings and in the 
larger carved stone records, where his effigy is never 
absent, supports and gives substance to the traditions 
concerning him. He was Quetzalcoatl. 

After twenty years of deliberation, Dr. Brinton, in 
his “‘ Nagualism,” issued this year (page 49), though 
late, sees a connection between the cult of the Mayas 
and the Aztecs, and assents to the presence of the 
phallic element in ancient times, though formerly 
denying it. He mistakes in stating the serpent repre- 
sented it; his reference to the Vatican Codex being 
unfortunate ; also, in the making a frog form symbolic 
of water. This last is a Sun-symbol. 

The cruciform is the centre object of the renowned 
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Altar Slabs of Palemké, while in less grand propor- 
tions it is widely distributed in other temples of 
Chiapas and Yucatan, as the emblem of the serpent. 


+b X 


The simple form occurs on the wampum belts, robes, 
and the ceremonial paraphernalia of tribes now dwell- 
ing to the north of Mexico, the second is also of 
frequent occurrence, the medallions represent those 
worn by the officiating priests at Palemké. The more 
complex offers difficulties ; nevertheless, by deduction it 
seems to allude to the practice of storing water and its 
application by artificial means to agricultural purposes. 
The St. Andrew’s Cross is in the drawings of the 
Maya Codices usually attached to rainfall, while the 
cross-hatching being there indicative of water, it is 
assumed the example here given, taken from Costa 
Rica pottery, may be deemed to be of similar intention. 

The four-cornered diamond figure was, also, relegated 
to the service of the artist priests, it decorates the 
sacred vessels, and the folded bands of their apparel, 
and bands round the lower limbs of robed personages 
are plaited so as to produce it. Other four-limbed 
designs were in vogue as wind and cloud emblems. 

The central three of the illustrations are from the 
Costa Rica district; right and left are very ancient 
Peruvian and Maya signs; the fourth resembles the 
mark on the crested serpent of the Codex Cortesianus, 
identifying it as the symbol of the God of the Air. 
The crudest of these forms recalls the poet Long- 
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fellow’s description of the picture writing invented by 
Hiawatha and his sign for Gitche Manito the Mighty: 
‘* He, the Master of Life was painted, 
As an egg with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens: 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit 
Was the meaning of this symbol.” 


Copan is a storehouse of symbolic designs and 
provides us with instances of evolution in ancient 
artistic shapes. It may be more particularly noted in 
a development from the normal cruciform, a progression 
observable in the “swastika” here presented, which 
acquires the unusual double form, doubtless, with the 
intention of imparting a deeper tone to the symbolic 
idea. “Crown him 
with many crowns” 
seems in this part of 
the world to be paral- 
leled by intensifying 
applied symbolism. 

With our present 
knowledge it is impos- 
sible to assign to the 
American swastika a 
classification other than 
as pertaining to the 
God of the Air, Water 
and Winds, the rain-bringer; consequently the illustra- 
tion is representative of Kukulcan, or a priest wearing 
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a long-nosed mask personates the deity. The cut 
exhibits a mask boar-like in style. At Copan a 
peccary’s skull was exhumed with the remains of a 
chief by Mr. Saville; it bears incised signs and an 
excellent graphic sketch of three running peccaries. 
Three is significant; the animals may symbolize 
“running water.” In the MS. Troano a peccary is 
conspicuous with a serpent (water) the full extent of 
the page immediately below it. 

The ordinary - has been unearthed from mounds 
so far north as Ohio and is widely distributed. 
To those who hold views with respect to it opposed to 
what has been already expressed the larger of the 
two following Costa Rica specimens will be perplexing, 
as it does not support the notion of the sun theory. 
Its curves turn inwards from the horizontal line and do 
not describe a circuit. The large double figure is also 
a variant. 

Near the equator several crops are gathered annually; 
the seasons are divided by rainy and not rainy times, 
and the four seasons are less sharply defined than in 
more northern latitudes, consequently, the Aztec use of 
the swastika may not refer to the quarters of our year. 


Both diagrams contain the sacred number Four 
thrice,—the cross, the diamond, and the spiral. 

Proof of the continuity of the use of the number is 
afforded by the statements of Mr. J. W. Fewkes in a 
paper on “ The Pa-li-lii-kon-ti,” a Tusayan ceremony 
observed in 1893 by the Moqui Indians. 
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It began with ceremonial corn-planting in moistened 
sand four days before the new moon. In Guatemala 
the natives aver the sap of forest trees rises as the 
moon gains strength, and do not, therefore, cut timber 
except during its last quarter. 

As to the corn, it consisted of eight varieties, and 
four days after being sown it was peeping through the 
sand in the lodges. Four days later the Village Orator 
announced the day of assembly, by which time the 
corn-blade was as high as the width of the hand; at 
this date the members of the kiva or lodge began a 
feast of four days, which ended and twelve days being 
accomplished the ceremonial days proper were entered 
upon. They consisted of eight, and the record shown 
in corn-kernels was laid out in groups of four. This 
done, eight priests in grotesque costumes went round 
the village. The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, in 
his Maya vocabulary, has /xzmaé, “to count the grains 
of corn, to cast lots, to make magic by such means.” 
The similarity of usage suggests a common origin of 
the ceremonial observances. 

The name given to the festival, though difficult of 
translation, is compounded of terms applicable to 
moving water and a snake. The rattlesnake was the 
type of clouds and water in Central America, and this 
elucidates the employment of his sacred number, as 
‘“‘ Ran” in Maya was the word for the numeral four and 
the serpent. During the ceremonies a portable screen 
representing the sky with movable discs for the sun, is 
invaded by serpent effigies, who are thrust through the 
apertures where the discs had been. On being with- 
drawn the suns reappear, a sort of recognition of 
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the need of both the sunshine and showers at seed- 
time. 

The act of sprinkling prayer meal was observed, and 
the entire rites were an appeal to the bounty of the 
powers of Nature, among them an indirect allusion to 
germination which requires no particularization, being 
somewhat crude. 

Though the Maya tribes, with their earlier records 
and lengthy possession of the country, claim through 
the antiquarian to have been the source and centre of 
the civilization of the aboriginal population, the his- 
torical position assigned to the Aztecs by Spanish 
authors places them prominently forward in middle-age 
narrative. They were regarded as the originators of 
the hieratic ceremonies and ritual; their religion has 
been alluded to as having a base separate from that 
of their predecessors, making the task of briefly point- 
ing out the connection between them an unavoidable 
matter. 

The investigator who will not admit the recognition 
of the germinating principle of life in the American 
aboriginal cults, or who denies the existence of the 
Maya sacerdotal influence over the Nahuas, Peruvians,. 
and living tribes, is incapable of linking these various 
widespread sections of men together by a demonstra- 
ble tie, an ethnological affinity, the common use of a 
compact number of unchanging sacred symbols. 

The temples of Palemké, in the Maya country, are 
more especially renowned for the so-called altar-slabs. 
of The Cross, The Sun, and The Foliated Cross, a 
nomenclature adopted by explorers having slight indi- 
cation of the true significance of these monuments, 
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The first illustration of the series presented here is of 
the last-named slabs, which are covered by a cluster 
of artistically arranged emblems, in the shape of a 
cruciform tree applied as a mural carving in relief. 
With the native races of our day similar emblems and 
doll-like symbolically clad figures, with marked mask- 
like features, are grouped in loose pieces against the 
wall of the medicine-man or priest’s lodge. The 
ancient and modern combinations taken in their entirety 
are not the surroundings of a sacrificial altar, they are 
those of a shrine where petitions are put forth and 
adoration made to the Five living principles in 
unison. 

On page 173 there is a cut of a Moqui processional 
bouquet of objects denoting an association of ideas in 
respect to certain Nature forces of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. Emblems equivalent to them are held 
in the hands of the officiating personages, the priests, 
on the slabs of the Foliated Cross. The Archpriest, 
surrounded by and decorated with symbols, raises a 
manikin figure, representative of man the offspring 
of the woman, towards heaven, using the realistic form 
of full meaning rather than one calling for interpreta- 
tion such as the triangle. Primarily the act has the 
widest application and is an invocation of the multi- 
tude through the medium of the priest ; it may also 
include a dedication of children of the Chan or Ser- 
pent caste of priests, and of the nobles, the privileged 
class, to the service of the temples. In each case where 
this presentation occurs,—for it is given on the three 
sets of slabs mentioned,—the manikin is reproduced, 
and the stiff-bearing and tight-clinging mask sug- 
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gests an effigy, not a child lately born. The priests 
of The Cross of the Sun, on the altar slabs of Casa 
No. 3, Palemké, each present a figure, without doubt 
representative of the male and female, one robust, the 
other of a finer structure.* Fervent heat is here associ- 
ated with natural tendencies. This conclusion rejects 
the idea of human sacrifice being offered; moreover, 
in Nature worship life is revered. 

Maya ceremonies took place before a crowd of wor- 
shippers who bowed before the Unseen, the First Causes, 
the dual forces, and as with uplifted arms the priest 
uttered his chant and the throng bowed, worshipping, 
would not the feeling of their hearts be, ‘‘ we the chil- 
dren of men are thine,” and their prayer, ‘send us 
posterity?” Wecan fancy the stream of people ascend- 
ing one side of the pyramid, the throng at the entrance 
to the shrine, the demeanor of those passing slowly 
through its doors to descend the long flight of steps on 
the other side. The view, bathed in bright sunlight, 
extending over the native city, the crowded ways, the 
ascending hum of voices, the booths, the vendors of 
symbols and effigies robed in parti-colored paper, per- 
ishable all but their baked-clay heads, found strewn 
thickly over the sites of many ancient Maya cities. 

One similarity to modern rites having been proved, 
the next in importance requires no particular analysis, 
as there is “Arzma facze” evidence of its being identical 
with the practice of living Indians, the Moquis, and is, 
in fact, the ceremony that carries us back with an un- 
broken line from the nineteenth century to a period 


* Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan. John L. 
Stephens. 1841. Frontispiece, and p. 351. 
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five hundred years prior to the discoveries of Colum-. 
bus, if not longer. 

That is presupposing that the corn-growing of the 
native races had its first conception in the Maya dis- 
trict, and that its extent, noticed by the navigators of 
the sixteenth century, was the result of a continuous 
spread of cultivation during a period of five or six hun- 
dred years prior to their reaching the northern part of 
the hemisphere. 

The assistant priest, with outstretched hand, presents 
a growing Maize Plant, not to the masked bird of sym- 
bolic form, but to the Five united deities. So carefully 
was the plant carved by the artist that after the long 
lapse of years since its outline was pecked and chis- 
elled by stone implements it is still a well-defined 
figure; its roots and stem are partially enveloped by 
decorative cloth or paper, while it is further adorned 
by pendant streamers of a like material. 

The attitude of this priest is less demonstrative than 
that of his colleague ; nevertheless, his parted lips are 
engaged in the service, and it may be assumed the 
assembled multitude are led by him in an appeal to the 
powers of Heaven for the preservation of the sown 
Corn, for a fruitful season and abundant crops. 

To note the survival in the present day of these 
ancient practices in several districts divided by consid- 
erable distance, is to certify to the sustained influence 
of the views of the Mayas among the native races, and 
to the prominent part they played in the propagation 
of certain religious rites and customs having relation 
more especially to agricultural pursuits and the peace- 
ful arts, without which sedentary occupations a national 
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state or condition can hardly be attained to. A recent 
traveller in New Mexico, in relating what he saw and 
heard, laughs at the archzologists, at the same time 
rendering them good service by simply and accurately 
giving in detail an interesting account’ of the manners 
and customs of the people. He found the Pueblo 
Indians adoring two equal First Causes,—a father and 
mother, god and goddess; the four cardinal points of 
the Winds were recognized ; they had a serpent or snake 
dance, made corn-meal invocations, and sung a refrain 
regarding the “ birth of corn.” At Cochiti, in a native 
ceremonial procession, the head-boards were adorned 
with the T sign, seen in the initial glyph of the Maya 
slab, and practices connected with the old faith were 
closely copied in those customary in Arizona. 

To wean a large body of Indians from old manners 
and separate them wholly from pagan ways has been so 
difficult a thing to accomplish, it has brought about an 
occasional compromise, and in this semi-civilized com- 
munity the least harmful old customs are permitted. 
Thus, on a festival they brought baskets containing 
symbols of things, of which they desired the increase, 
to the priest of the Christian Church; they comprised 
clay figures of cattle, sheep, goats, corn, wheat, &c.; 
upon these they desired the blessing of St. John to be 
invoked and their wishes fulfilled.* It is impossible to 
distinguish between this and the practice at Palemke. 

Chronological continuity being beyond our present 
power, a return to the past and the central region is 
excusable. 

The main motive of the Foliated Cross has hitherto 


* The Land of Poco Tiempo.—Cuas. F, Lummis. 
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defied a solution, yet my conjectures published fourteen 
months ago fell little short of the truth which persist- 
ent effort has at last disclosed. Evidently erected as 
a memorial to the Chan priests, the worshippers of 
Kukulcan, it seemed to express in its wide-spreading 
verdure, a tribute to the aptitude of the priestly frater-. 
nity in introducing new methods of husbandry in their 
day, perhaps about A.D. 1100. The modern Moqui 
tribe, two thousand miles distant from the Maya temple 
ruins, by the conservation and practice of an ancient 
ritual and the display of sacred symbols, handed down 
from father to son for thirty generations, if not more, 
has furnished a clue to the mystery of this particular 
monument. May we not now consistently allude to the 
ancient Americans and their manners and customs, see- 
ing their universality? The Corn ear in the Moqui 
ceremony is identical in its meaning with the Maize 
plant structure of the Foliated Cross. 

This Palemké monument, a record in stone of the - 
value set upon the development of the cultivation of 
Maize by the Chan priests, is in accord with the scant 
Maya manuscripts. We find illustrations of the gran- 
ary well stored in the hieratic writings ideographic- 
ally given in the shape of a huge earthen 
pot or corn measure heaped up, with three 
written signs faz, the local term for Corn, 
the sacred triplet conveying the idea of 
great abundance. Of this, Plate 23, in 
the MS. Troano, has an instance, and 
the store pot, resting on the coils of a 
serpent, with the sun-bird hovering 
above, suggests germinating moisture and _ heat 
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adding the male and female principles, with offspring 
to make the full complement. Plate 29 shows the 
young plant sprouting from acorn glyph. Plate 36 
has an animistic head, resembling a deer, by its associa- 
tions in various cases taken to be a symbol for land 
under cultivation. This rests on a corn glyph, mean- 
ing ‘land producing corn.” With the Aztecs or 
Nahuas this symbol was also recognized. At the 
opening of the Dresden Codex there is a spirited draw- 
ing of a like quadrupedal creature, conquered, sub- 
dued, made useful, under cultivation, with his master, a 
masked priest, astride of him and triumphantly waving 
trophies of growing vegetation in either hand. Refer- 
ence is also made to Plate 16 in this manu- 
script, as in it is a squatting female figure 
with productive pendant breasts. She has 
a weighty back burden marked with a corn 
glyph, three springing germs, the zmzx sign, 
Ahau, the dual cause of fertilization, and 
crowning all a corn plant. In Plate 47 is a conventional 
four-footed land figure pierced with a planting stick, 
which is constantly used in this method of delineation, 
and has been mistaken for an offensive or defensive 
weapon, being, in fact, to modernize it, acorn drill and hoe. 

A close inspection of the slab establishes its connec- 
tion with the quotations from the hieratic writings. It 
has to be shown that while the shrine was built to the 
praise of the Gods for the fruits of the earth, it is for 
Maize thanks is more particularly given and for it invo- 
cations are raised. The view of the tablet suggests an 
artistic adaptation of leaves only. The heads laid 
within them are at the first glance a perplexing matter. 
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Their position is natural when, in substitution of them, 
heads or ears of corn springing from the axils of the 
leaves are placed. This is the elucidation, as the cruci- 
form plant is an adapted cereal form, thatof the Maize 
plant, with heads, perhaps portraits of celebrated 
priests connected with agricultural pursuits, inserted. 
The mystic three is recorded in the numbers of the masks 
or heads, which thus make no equipoise, and two are 
treated in a remarkable manner in that the long hair and 
a lock are seen, the former hanging down as a corn tassel 
might, while two have nose ornaments of an unknown 
meaning, though noticeable on many slabs at Copan and 
Palemké as a symbol applied in various ornamental ways. 

Now that the pronounced intention of the tablet has 
come to light, it is plainly seen to be a corn seed or 
kernel, a symbolic form, a bottle-stopper shape, and the 
puzzle being explained it falls into the general arrange- 
ment of designs on carved monuments. Marks on it 
signify heat and water. 

In many sculptured slabs it is added to the three dots of 
plenty and on the Foliated Cross is here and there, mean- 
ing “abundance of corn” ; but the masked bird of Quet- 
zalcoatl has three nodules on his snout which represent 
“flowing water,” not kernels or seeds,—the high-priest, 
however, has the kernel on his wrist-bands and anklets. 

The heads, with locks of hair, of this monument are 
not the sole examples known, as in Plate 34 of the MS. 
Troano, there is another placed on a pyramidal struc- 
ture bearing the Maya sign caé or land; the question 
arises, Should this head with those of the slabs be taken 
to mean Maize? Accepted as symbolic of the cereal, 
the figure has something to do with “ corn lands.” 
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The Aztec Codices have been said to contain nothing 
showing that the priests were under the spell of Maya 
sacerdotal teaching. 

Having, previously, combatted this opinion, the 
opening of the field of research to a further extent by 
the declaration of the meaning of unknown symbols 
on the Palemkeée tablets led to an examination of 
the Nahua pictorial writings, and they in the matter of 
the ceremonies and invocations, vessels and _ altars, 
demonstrate that the Maya ritual and their temple 
observances were closely followed. Always supposing 
the Maya writings and stone monuments to be the 
more ancient, their mannerism and practice with regard 
to sacred things with unimportant deviation runs 
through the hieratic records of the Aztecs. 

From the Mayas they took the idea of the cruciform 
trees, the long-nosed mask, the sun-bird, the diabolical 
sun-mask, the granary pot, planting sticks, lacerating 
knives, ceremonial pipes, altar forms, the costume of the 
high priests and the animism of land symbolism, with the 
Yun and Yin symbols of the sexes and their progeny. 

These like things are set forth in the chronicles of 
the Borgian Codex * which consists of seventy-six plates 
devoted to temple ceremonies connected with tillage 
and the preparation of land for the growth of the staple 
food of the country. The chief deities are those of the 
longer settled Mayas, the God of Fecundity being 
partially displaced by a goddess of whom the Spaniards 
wrote as having a shrine near the City of Mexico; it is 
related that she bore the titles of the Mother of the 
Gods, the Goddess of Corn, and the Fruit-bearer. The 


* Vol. 3. Kingsborough. 
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happiness or perfection of men and gods seems bound 
up in this ancient reverence for things brought into a 
triad. Plate 63 contains a curious contest between 
creatures symbolic of the Sun and Water; the Maya 
replica is in Plate 36 of the Dresden Codex, and the 
ordinary emblems are quaintly drawn, but do not devi- 
ate, being copied from the older people. The diver- 
gence is imaginary, the style of the Aztec artist consti- 
tuting the real difference. 

Those who personify the gods usually occupy a chair 
throne in outline of the cloud form, with serpent-head 
supports, the concentric sun circle being the surface 
decoration. 

Schoolcraft furnished the American poet with folk- 
lore stories from the Odjibwas-Algonquins, who held 
Indian corn in great reverence, to make use of his own 
expression, and in Plate 68 of the Borgian Codex there 
is a grotesque drawing illustrative of a custom usual 
both in the north and south, performed by a woman. 

Taking her machecata or principal garment in her 
hand, she dragged it round the field. 
This was thought to ensure a prolific , 
crop and to prevent the assault of in- 
sects, as it was supposed they could not 
creep over the charmed line. * 


Hiawatha says to Laughing Water : 


‘* Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of the corn fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment, 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful.” 


* Algic Researches. 
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The Aztec drawings of symbols of Corn are peculiar. 
The heads or ears of the cereal are often out of pro- 
portion to, that is, larger than other objects, made into 
the semblance of a man’s face by the addition of eyes 
and mouth, the silken tassel of the 
plant crowning the top, a mode of 
treatment akin to the introduction of 
human heads into the Maya slab 
composition. One of the priests from 
Plate 25 of the Borgian Codex, is 
given in the illustration, In the 
head-gear the full corn ears are worn ; 
in the hand is a Maize plant growing in a sacred vessel, 
bearing a dark disc representative of the Sun ; the long- 
nosed god is a frontal ornament. 

The Vatican Codex has a god with a Corn-head 
(page 55), and as the priests wore on the head the 
emblem of the god whose worship they were conduct- 
ing, the many instances of their wearing Corn tells of 
the deification of Maize. On page 62 there is a plant 
with the male spikelet on a terminal central stalk. The 
major part of the manuscripts make much of Corn. 
The Vienna Codex affords an example of kernels 
for divination and the use of sacred numbers. Plate 
52 has a priest who disposes them in three rows of 
four — 12, and two rows — 8, which may have reference 
to the twenty days of the Maya month. 

Taken in all the ancient manuscripts of the Mayas 
and Nahuas are few in number; they afford, however, 
interesting examples of manners and customs, and 
being the productions of the priests, proof of an almost 
identical religious worship is established. That Nagual- 
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ism, sorcery and worse grew up as excrescences upon 
the original belief is admitted, and there is ample proof 
by historians of the worship of numerous deities in their 
day ; nothwithstanding, the hieratic writings of both 
nations contain but the sentiment of the Palemké slabs. 
Attempts to fit the names of recorded gods and god- 
desses to figures in the Aztec manuscripts have been 
made with a small amount of success. 

Take any of them, however named, they carry the 
Maya emblems of the Serpent and the Sun as pre- 
dominant, therefore the minor gods are at any rate 
subsidiary to the ancient deities. 

Chavero has in his wide research into the relics of 
antiquity strewn over Mexico made surprising efforts 
to surmount the various difficulties encountered in the 
interpretation of emblems. His remarks on the slabs 
of Palemké allow the presence of the aca¢/, the Nahua 
seed-form, the veritable “nmgam, in the stem of two 
cruciform trees of the slabs, his argument leads up to 
the conclusion, from Aztec investigation. Leaving study 
of the Maya emblems till a later day, he has lost the 
opportunity of being the first to state that this back- 
bone of the aboriginal faith was peculiar to the more 
ancient people. In an endeavor to prove the slabs to 
indicate something more than the symbols peculiar to 
a Nature Worship, he claims for them a notable posi- 
tion as recording a cycle of years. This is imaginary— 
also, his opinion as to the “ calavera” and gueéza/, the 
one the base, the other the apex of The Cross, next 
shown, being the emblems of the evening and morning 
star, is not to be received until after scrutiny. 

In order to prove to demonstration the resemblance 
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between the mannerisms of the two rival nations whose 
manuscripts and carved slabs have been considered, 
attention is directed to a fac-simile, now first called a 


P 


Cruciform Maize Cross of the Aztecs, taken from the 
‘Borgian Codex.* Concerning this the Mexican arche- 
ologist states in a description at the foot that it is a 
‘“correccion del calendario en el gran ciclo de 1040 
afios.” The Maya tablets are accompanied by hiero 
glyphics, and they may have started the idea of a cycle. 
The Nahua MS. has none, and for this reason its dis- 
section may be proceeded with. It is said by Chavero 
to be a fruit-bearing tree, having great connection with 
the Palemké crosses. Two deities, Zsontemoc and 
Quetzalcoat/, adore it, and two lights, the two periods 
of a star, form the base of this calendar, ‘las dos luces 


* Mexico, al traves de los siglos, 1887. Page 291. 
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los dos periodos de la estrella cuya combinacion forma 
la base del calendario.” 

A simple view of the design declares it to be the 
shrine of the several deities. To those who are propa- 
gators, the male and the female principles, their pro- 
duce, in this case Corn a staple product, and to the 
essential elements of the Sun, with its vital heat, 
and Water, with its invigorating freshness; these are 
the salient features of the structure. 

The attendant priests are correctly named. They 
are watching the action of streams of water from the 
circular “aguada” (in the original MS., colored blue), 
as it is directed to the roots of the corn plant. The 
two so-called “ lights ‘ are ears of corn sessile between 
the husks; the actual base is a Sun figure heavily 
masked ; the “ skull,” with feet, over which Dr. Rau 
and Dr. Brinton contended without result. 

Thus, there appears to be nothing to warrant the 
construction of the hypothesis bringing the morning 
and evening stars with the calendar into connection 
with the cruciform trees, wherever they may be located. 
Outside the diagram, below the flat surface, marked, 
apparently, for young corn plants at regular intervals in 
irrigated land, two heads are sketched which are of the 
“rabbit,” Aztec land emblem Zoch¢/z, and a bird similar 
to the full figure at the apex of the tree, which seems 
to be a combined form, sun-like as to the mask, and 
appertaining to the God of the Air and Waters, as to 
the guctza/ feathers of the tail. 

This variation in the bird form is noticeable in the 
sacred vessels of the Cliff-Dwelling, ancient people of 
the State of Chihuahua, brought to New York by Dr. 
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Lumholtz. On them it is round as a quail. The 
Moqui type—Mr. Fewkes prefers to call them Hopi— 
is by this careful observer in his Hemenway South- 
western Expedition journals, termed the fd-¢sro, water- 
bird or snipe. Whatever the species he was always 
the Thunder-bird. 

The number four was freely wrought into the carv- 
ings of the numerous architectural remains of Central 
America. 

It had a rival, however, in the sacred Five, which, 
though appropriated for a period to the Sun-God, 
was applied later in a fuller sense as the combined 
symbol of the chief divinities. 

As denoting the Sun, the Mayas, during the time 
they were in the grasp and under the teachings of the 
Chans, gave it comparatively small prominence ; Kukul- 
can, or Quetzalcoatl, as he is better known in semi- 
historic annals, being favored with peculiar distinction. 

Sun symbols were always revered, but there are 
fashions even in the use of religious emblems, and it 
was after a long time of comparative retirement that 
they are made conspicuous under Aztec or Nahua rule. 
The subjoined examples are from Santa Lucia, Palemké, 
the Cliff Dwellers, the Fejérvary MS. and the Apaches. 
Each figure is composed of at least five parts : 


The ordinary sun symbol was a full-faced visage in a 
circle—or the circle. In Ohio, the circle, crescent, cross 
and horseshoe are forms in association with the mound 
altars. 
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The flower symbol of the sun, the second in line, has 
not as yet been recognized in its full emblematic aspect, 
although in association with the misnamed “skull” sun- 
mask of the tablets, altars, seats, and stele at Palemké 
and Copan, where its presence is, as in other places of 
the Mayas, a sure indication of Sun-worship. A refu- 
tation of the theory on which the old nomenclature of 
“skull-mask” was based is given in my monograph on 
the “Sacred Stone,” pages 12 and 33, and the contro- 
versy should end, seeing, that while the flower symbol 
is usually placed above or on the forehead of the so- 
called skull, its special connection with the sun is abun- 
dantly set forth in an Indian invocation, of which the text 
is preserved among the writings of an early historian. 

This appeal to the Sun begins with words descriptive 
of the emblem and the deity it symbolized,—“ Shining 
Rose, light-giving Rose, &c.” * 

On Stela A, at Copan, the form occurs on six masks 
deviating from the normal type, with filed teeth, 
applied as ornaments, right and left of the statue, and 
read as a hieroglyph is em, “the sun,” according to 
Brasseur and other authorities. 

The Sun-mask proper is frequent in the Maya MSS. 
The death mask is rarely met with, and in the Nahua 
pictographs the last mentioned is so like the first it can- 
not be classified except by its hue or its surroundings. 

The Maya mask is grotesque, and carries a vegetat- 
ing germ in the eye when carved on stone, taking a 
realistic form in the hieratic writings. The Nahuas or 
Aztecs repeated the style of the ancients ; a diabolical 


* “Manual de Ministros.” De la Serna, p. 35. This writer gives ‘‘the red 
haired one ” as a term to express the fire spirit. 
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grinning skull was their emblem of the life-giver, a trav- 
esty on the original idea of the setting sun’s appearance. 
The Borgian Codex is remarkable in respect of the 
use of it, while in the other codices it is more or less 
modified. That it was a bright sun emblem is proved 
by the Maya Codex Cortesianus where it is in the cal- 
endar to the East, while on the left of the diagram is 
an obscure disappearing emblem of the West, portrayed 
by a mummy with a blackened head—The dying day. 
There are two instances of the mask resting in the bend 
of the ‘sacred stone” during mourning for the dead. 
A deity wearing the darkened mask is entitled “el 
dios de los finidos”” by Herrera, and to uphold the view 
of the outline of the mask undergoing no change, 
nevertheless, being applicable to two phases and 
capable of a double meaning, the Aztec word ¢oxadtz is 
cited, which being expressive of both “heat and the 
soul” to blot out or render obscure the emblem of the 
sun, the heat-giver, would, symbolically, be an equivalent 
to the condition of the body after the spirit had left it. 
A sun priest of the Vatican Codex, page 106, is 
introduced to show the Aztec 
custom in the death chamber. 
Sitting behind the body, which 
is wrapped in mummy cloth, 
his head is wrapped in dark 
coverings, a black mask covers 
the upper part of the face and 
in his right hand is the flower 
emblem. He represents the 
ended life, heat, and motion 
of man,—the shadow passing 
over the vitality of the individual and the gloomy 
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nature of its close, by the eclipse of the powers of 
the sun, an emblem of the withdrawal of the day and 
consequently of the obscurity attendant on night and 
death. 

Allusion must now be made to a combined worship, 
and a right view of it will render clearer an analysis of 
the ancient rites practiced by the existing native races. 
It comprised Five principles. 

The union was fitting, the original Three made the 
unalterable base, while between the two completing the 
polyarchy, the Sun and the Serpent, what appeared to 
be a never-ending claim to peculiar recognition is dis- 
cernible, probably, owing to the variations of weather, 
a drought or an inundation, gentle rains and moder- 
ate heat ; in fact, anything favorable or unfavorable to 
agriculture, would affect the minds of a rural popula- 
tion, having constant resort to a crafty priesthood 
officiating before Nature’s shrine. The transcendency of 
the Serpent-god, in the absence of a written history, is 
not precisely accounted for, but the conclusion arrived 
at, after carefully weighing the evidence afforded by the 
records graven in stone, is that, although they are not 
fully deciphered, the proofs are ample to show the 
sacerdotalists attached tothe service of this divinity had 
considerably advanced in the peaceful arts, and more 
particularly had acquired proficiency in agricultural 
science.* They were skilled in the application of an 
improved system of irrigation, and employed many 


* Professor Harshberger, of the University of Pennsylvania, has recently 
described by many proofs, botanical and ethnological, the home of Maize or 
Indian Corn to have been the seat of the Maya chiefs, and that its distribution 
throughout North and South America was from the district they ruled over. 
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husbandmen; this circumstance, with their wealth, 
knowledge and success, added to the fact of their temple 
precincts being the repository of letters and sacred 
things, enabled them to command the respect and 
devotion of the people at large. 

The tradition respecting the wisdom of the deity, 
Quetzalcoatl, or the Plumed Serpent, may be applied 
to the priestly sect who adored him and claimed to be 
equal with him. 

Diagrams of a combined symbolism connected with 
worship and composite ideographs of the principal 
deities are well distributed throughout the two con- 
tinents ; so, having producedthose of the southern and 
central regions, elsewhere, northern examples may now 
have place; nevertheless, the grandeur of the southern 
chronicles, temples of gigantic emblems and semi- 
civilization, cast less elaborate idealism into the back- 
ground. 

The triangle will be considered as a northern 
emblem. 

The mystery enveloping the history of the Cliff 
Dwellers has led to a close scrutiny of their ancient 
manners and customs. They erected stone structures, 
were potters, tilled the ground ; while the women spun, 
wove and cared for domesticated creatures. 

The relics of their worship indicate an intention 
parallel to the general tendency, with a minor differ- 
ence in the introduction of a symbolic figure to the 
exclusion of the three dots. Our search is for the 
Quintuple which, discovered, takes with them the 
“triskeles” outline, and the multiples of three are 


marked, nevertheless, the five are here; in the triangle 
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the old foundation truths are crystallized “tria 
juncta in uno,” having, it may be presumed, the value 
symbolically attached to it by the Zunis and the Mayas, 
that is, of the Father, the Mother and the Offspring ; the 
centre of the figure is a simple circle accepted every- 
where as a figure of the Sun ; the flying or waving arms 
graphically attest to a connection with the Winds, and 
if confirmation of this is required it is seen in the three- 
step cloud-form, a common southern sign. 

The absence of the cruciform is a peculi- A (SS 
arity. EX 

The design has a distinct allusion in the Py 
triples to the desire for abundance, the main 
feature being the union of the Five deities to whom 
might suitably be assigned the name of The Insepa- 
rables. 

The antiquity of this combination is remote; its prev- 
alence tells of the superstitious regard it was held in, 
and the impress made by it upon the imagination of 
the aboriginal races. The poverty-stricken tribes, the 
large and flourishing communities north and south of 
the equatorial linealike recognized it, until the incoming 
of Western culture set it aside. 

The Mound Builders admittedly belonged to a dis- 
tant epoch and of the archaic features, with which their 
works are stamped, by far the most salient are those 
connected with sacred things. The famous Serpent 
Mound of Adams County, Ohio, now protected from 
desecration as a memorial of unsurpassed pre-historic 
interest, is a relic of ancient pagan worship. 

Its exact “raison d’étre” continues to be discussed. 

This colossal earthwork has an extreme measure- 
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ment of 1348 feet, with a width of 20 feet or there- 
abouts in the narrower formation. Placed on rising 
ground, as approached from the river an oval form 
first comes into view, a point that, looking backwards, 
overlooks and gives a prospect through which the 
stream flows, dividing into three forks or parts,—the 
mystic three. ° 

In rear of this eastwards is the so-called serpent’s 
head, some say “on guard.” * It is a mixtilinear tri- 
angle adapted in part to the oval in front of it; follow- 
ing the main figure to the extent of its caudated length, 
it bends to all points of the compass, then taking a turn 
southwest it terminates in a triple coil. 


Hypothetical notions resting on a partial analogy, 
between this combination and Eastern emblems, had 
led good observers to slight the materials best calcu- 
lated to aid in the reasonable explanation of it, check- 
ing the application of data near at hand;—the one 
corrective is to show that the required knowledge 
lies within American boundaries. 

Taking the terminating coil of the mound as the first 
section to be classified, it is found to be a fac-simile of 
the ordinary wind sign often scratched by the 
least intelligent savage © So) of the continent on 
slate gorgets, and on . rocks and caverns, de- 
voted to worship, a custom practically unlimited. The 


* The Century, April, 18go. 
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representations are of the usual forms, the last in the 
artistic hands of the Zapotecs became the grecque 
ornament of the Mitla temples. , 
The tortuous winding of the | 
serpent’s body is the aboriginal Zt. 
typical cloud form, and the {#4 
head, a serpent’s head, is the en 
well-known Maya conventional emblem of the Rain- 
god. Nine-tenths of the entire conception is by this 
analysis pronounced to be a monster figure of the God 
of the Air, the great divinity more particularly hon- 
ored by the inhabitants of the peninsula of Yucatan 
in historic times, notably at Merida, and by their 
ancestors. 
On katuns, in the historic writings, and prominently 
as the initial glyph of inscriptions in the temples, 
the serpent’s head, or a skull symbolizing 
the Water-God, is introduced. The ser- 
pent’s head of the mound, apart from the 
trunk, is a triangle; its inner lines are still 
more clearly designed than the outermost, rendering 
it impossible to suppose the diagram to be pur- 
poseless or superfluous, seeing that an angle would 
have sufficed to depict the extended jaws of a snake. 
Indubitably, the three-sided form has a significance, 
and though previously passed over unnoticed, it is not 
venturesome to apportion to it the pregnant meaning it 
takes with the Zufiis, Moquis and the ancient Cliff- 
Dwellers, or to take it to be equivalent to the triangle 
on the gold ornament or amulet from the temples of 
Costa Rica, a five-fold combined sacred object exhib- 
ited at Chicago, and that it perpetuates the Maya sen- 
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timent, father, mother, offspring, of the Aau. Thus 
an unbroken, connecting thread of religious affinity is 
discerned, which extends into South America, from 
Costa Rica, through Guatemala, Western Mexico, 
enters the United States, and is everywhere westward. 

Reiteration is the rule, and this ascertained, the 
multiple of three is at once visible in the three sides of 
the triangle, the three convolutions of the serpent’s 
body, and the three coils of his tail. 

Four of the sustaining -principles of Nature having 
been discovered in the mound,—to complete the Five, it 
is necessary to include the oviform figure. It and the 
circle were equally the Sun emblems of Central America, 
and the Western aspect given it accords with the prac- 
tice of that district, espe- 
cially with that of the Pacific 
coast, in personating the set- 
ting sun as the object of 
their adoration. The Mexi- 
can antiquarian Chavero 
has “la puesta del sol,” as 
a carving worthy of remark. 
He produces an example of 
an image in relief, a fabu- 
lous and formidable look- 
ing creature. Its fellow or 
congener is here exemplified, the drawing being of 
a cast from Copan in the possession of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge. This quaint shape is carved on 
jade amulets. Their green color may allude to young 
verdure, and be also an emblem of water, of which this 
frog-form is to a few archeologists, a type,—an error ; 
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for as the Sun it takes its correct place, bringing two 
germinating forces together on the amulet z. ¢., heat 
and water. 

The late Mr. Owens stated that the natives under 
his control called the steep-sided structures of Copan 
“seats of the caciques,” which accords with the sketch 
given by Catherwood of a priestly figure occupying a 
throne-seat ornamented by two puma’s heads. 

These stone objects are almost invariably two- 
headed, and that known as Altar O. has characteristics 
worthy of notice.* It isa monolith, covered with massed 
sculpture of curling feathers, circular markings, serpent’s 
jaws, long clawed limbs, and disjointed square-teethed 
masks ; also, subsidiary to the general arrangement a 
slight carving on tne plain conoidal ends. On the lower 
end this consists of two masculine figures, one wearing 
a ceremonial head-dress; above them is a symbolic 
inscription, consisting of a fish glyph, bearing a circular 
cross-hatched mark, which, being interpreted, is in the 
Maya language “ cay” [fish], also “ priest,” + the mark 
it bears reads “ of the serpent” ; the higher end affords 
final, because cumulative evidence of the rectitude of 
my nomenclature of the descending and sprawling 
quadrupedal form, in that it is here placed alone below 
the “cay” glyph. The sprouting germ sign observable 
in the eye of the sun masks, is on the fish symbol, in- 
forming us that “ the priest of the sun” shared this seat 
in common with the first mentioned. The earth, the 
clouds, the sea, sections of the country, running streams, 


* Maudslay. Archeology. Plate 85. 
+ This is a play upon words. <A/h-cay is ‘‘a fisherman,” while Ah-kay is ‘‘a 
chanter, a singing man, a priest intoning,”—the fish symbol is a rebus. 
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were represented by animistic figures; the sun is not 
exceptional in being so symbolized. 

A Spanish artist of the sixteenth century, whose 
India-ink portrait of the Aztec king, Montezuma, was in 
the Rdbida collection of the World’s Fair, emblazoned 

ee the monarch’s shield with a device of five marks, 
s° which, though it might be attributed to an 

European origin, is, nevertheless, of this country, 
and has a similar place in a second portrait published 
in the well illustrated work on America from the pen 
of the Librarian of Harvard University. 

Perhaps it is the sacred cipher and sign manual of 
the king, who was both ruler and head of the State 
religion, vicegerent on earth of all the gods, and, there- 
fore, more particularly of the oldest and most revered, 
the Five principal deities of ancient America. But the 
numerous instances of their representation by compound 
symbols, rather than by groups of any one design, 
leave the question open, as to whether the shield mark 
should be assigned to them or that popular deity of 
historic times, the Sun. 

Though rarely met with, there are ample reasons for 
considering the sign to be hieratic, and its antiquity 
seems to be assured by its presence in cup-form marking 
on a boulder monument near Orizaba. 

Those skilled in esoteric mysteries practiced in ages 
past, and the fraternities of Freemasons now in active 
operation, may take some interest in the higher sacred 
number Six carved on the entablature of the East 
facade of a wing of the ruined palace or temple of 
Uxmal, Yucatan. 

This number, sacred to the Deity, is on the cheeks 
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of the great idol, and on the colossal head at Collo- 
Collo, Peru. Disposed in dots at the corners of two 
triangles it has been shown to be a caste mark of the 
priests, astrologers, or nagualists, young and old, dedi- 
cated to the service of The God in ancient temples and 
modern lodges. 

Taken in its world-wide and masonic signification it is 
an all-embracing expression of Cosmos, and here, that 
is, in Central America, we are constrained, in the absence 
of sufficient local aids to its interpretation, to adopt the 
general view, namely, to assign to this six- 
sided figure the well-known formula attach- 
ing to it, “ The father, mother, and the 
engendered. The earth, the sun or fire, 
water.” ‘“ The God of All.” The emblem is 
so translated, in keeping with those to which reference has 
been made, and its best ideographic expression is to be 
seen in the composite symbolic representation, crowned 
with the Sun-bird head, of the Dresden Codex. The 
double triangle in Yucatan was noticed fifty years ago 
in the centre of a sun disc,* but for its identification by 
means of a photograph, I am indebted to Dr. A. Le 
Plongeon. 

Chavero’s explanation of the diagram in a double 
though half form (Vol. 1, page 8), is that a base trav- 
ersed by an acute angle, represented the rays of the 
sun among both the Mayas and Aztecs, and a temple 
dedicated to this deity is given in another part of the 
book, with the cornice ornamented by this device. 

In occult science the hands have in all ages played a 
silent, though important part ; therefore, in the Central 


* Rambles in Yucatan. B. M. Morgan. 1843. P. 158. 
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American region, abounding with signs and symbols, 
their employment as accessories is looked for and dis- 
covered in the colossal effigies of the Copan district, 
where each principal statue has the thumb and fingers 
posed so as to exhibit the sacred numbers of six or four. 
The ceremonial jadite axe, weighing 22975 ounces, un- 
earthed at Oaxaca, Mexico, and deposited in the Nat- 
ural History Museum of New York, has a huge head 
on its main part, with the arms, the lower limbs want- 
ing, on the blade; with closed fingers, the hands one 
above the other, having the thumbs extended. 

Peruvian pottery, devoted to hallowed purposes and 
laid in the ancient tombs, often consists of water vessels 
with a neck or upright stem resting on a semicircular 
pipe forming a handle. Lately, observing it on the 
back of a creature erect and salient, the bulk of the 
vessel being the frog-form of the Sun, the side bearing 
an elongated Serpent,—the grouping suggested that 
the strange topmost and much perpetuated shape is 
none other than Akau (page 166) and represents the 
male and female principles in Nature. 

On summing up the evidence as to the source of the 
aboriginal religion of the American continents, it is 
impossible not to recognize the fact that the Maya 
influence was a potent factor in the formation of the 
main element of this pagan faith. The culture of the 
rulers of the Yucatan districts and of those affiliated 
to them by linguistic ties, exceeded that of the inhabit- 
ants of any other part of this hemisphere. In art, 
letters, symbolism, architecture, agriculture and astrol- 
ogy, they were pre-eminent; as producers of wealth 
and capable rulers they were likewise unrivalled. The 
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Incas were in many respects inferior to them, certainly 
in letters. 

Their language can be traced in the names of princi- 
pal places from Peru to Arizona; their religious sym- 
bolism was accepted from Brazil to Lake Superior ; and 
ruined sites of temples founded by them dot the 
Mexican States, notably in Central America, and are, 
also, in the vicinity of Querétaro, Jalisco, Zacatecas, 
Durango, and Chihuahua, these latter marking a 
route or highway to the north, the road by which 
intercommunication no doubt took place with distant 
tribes, rather than by way of the strong opposing stream 
of the Father of Rivers, the mighty Mississippi. 

Further research will, it is expected, confirm the 
ideas here developed; being based on the association 
of things, with adherence to the pervading senti- 
ment of the surroundings, they will probably be of 
more worth than interpretation by analogy, which has 
been avoided except in the instance of the last given 
symbol. 

The ancient religion of America, as it comes to 
light, assumes nobler proportions and is Cosmogonic. 
When explorations in the central region reveal greater 
things and expand our view, it is possible that in the 
halcyon days of the aborigines, thousands of years ago, 
it was coeval with the old faiths of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and will eventually rank with those which hold 
a prominent place, not a tribal, a national place in the 
religions of the world before the advent of Chris- 
tianity. 


FRrANcIS PARRY. 


BANTU NOTES AND VOCABULARIES. 


No. II. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLES AND VOCABULARIES OF LANGE, 
Sonce, Mspancata, Kioxo, Lunpba, ETC. 


COLLECTED BY W. R. SUMMERS, M.D. EDITED BY 
HELI CHATELAIN., 


Note.—The geographical location of the languages and 
dialects contained in this number has already been given in 
No. I. 


The orthography of Dr. Summers has been preserved in the 
tables (y =i, w—=u, sh =x); in the vocabularies that of Chate- 
lain has been substituted for it. 


The names of the languages are not uniform in this No. II. 
Lange equals Kixi-lange or Mwaku-Bashi-lange; Songe equals Bu- 
songe; Kioko equals Kiokwe, Ki-bokwe or Chi-bokwe; Beneki is the 
name of the tribe; Zunda equals Runda or U-runda; Mbangala 
equals U-mbangala; Pende equals U-pende, and Shinshi equals 
Shinjt or Xinjt. 

The differences are due to the variation or absence of the 
prefix denoting language. So long as the correct, local or tribal, 
prefix remains unsettled, as in these imperfectly studied lan- 
guages, it seems preferable to drop the prefix generally; but in 
order to ascertain which is to be the permanent form and for 
comparative purposes, it is important to record the various pre- 
fixes used by collectors of linguistic material in the Bantu field. 
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THE GENITIVE,—a (ef), IN SOME AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


KI-MBUNDU 
CLASS U-MBUNDU U-MBANGALA| U-RUNDA SONGE SWAHILI 
U-PENDE 
I. |s. | wa wa wa wa wa wa wa 
P.| vaora | ba a ba a ba wa 
II. |s. | wa wa wa wa wa | wa wa 
P. | uya ya ya ya ya ya ya 
III. |s. | ca or cya | cya kya kya cya kya ca or cya 
P.| vya bya ya ya ya bya vya 
IV. |s. | dya dya dya dya dya dya la 
P.| vaora |a a a a a ya 
V. |s.| wa b6wa wa wa wa bwa wa 
P.| vaora |a a a a a ya 
VI. |s. | Za lwa lwa lwa rua lwa wa 
P.| uya ya ja ja ja ya za 
VEE... 1s: pa pa pa pa 
ya ya ya ya? 
VIII. |s. | kwa kwa kwa kwa kwa kwa 
p.| va ora a a 
IX. |s. | ya wa ya ya wa wa ya 
P.| uya ya ja ja a ja 2a 
X. |s. | ka ka ka ka ka 
P. | twa twa twa twa cwa twa 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
| KI-MBUNDU | U-MBANGALA | U-PENDE | KIOKO | SHINSHI | RUNDA | KISHI-LANGE | SONGE 
my -ami -ami -ami -ami |-ami |-memi| -anyi -andi 
thy -é -abi, -iye -yena | -yena | -yeyi -€? -obi 
his -é -enji -enji -yeni | -yeni | -endi -e? é 
our -etu -etu -etu -etu -etu -etu -etu -etu 
your; -enu -enu -enu -anwe|-enu | -ene -enu -enu 
heir | -a -abo -abo -0 -abo | -au -abo -abo 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 


OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS, ABSOLUTE 


AND PREFIXED. 


KI-MBUNDU ee KIOKO RUNDA LANGE SONGE 
eme ng- | ami ng- yamin- | yami n- meme n- | nami ng- 
eye u- aye u- yena u- yeyi u- wewe u- obi u- 
mwene u-|} mwene u- | mwene u- | yendi u- yeye u- ena u- 

etu tu- esu tu- yatwe tu- | yecu cu- twetwe tu- | atwina tu- 
enu nu- | enu nu- yanwe mu-| yene n- nwenwe nu-| anwe nu- 
ene a- bene ba- bobene a- | anwia- bobo ba- | abena ba- 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 
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ENGLISH KI-MBUNDU MBANGALA KIOKO 
person mu-tu mu-tu mu-tu 
persons a-tu ba-tu a-tu 
man (male) di-iala mu-iala lunga 
men m-ala ma-iala ma-lunga 
woman mu-hetu mu-ketu po 
women a-hetu ba-ketu ma-po 
child mo- n’a ndenge, a-? mon’ a kemba, ba-! mo-na ka-lenge® 
peanut lu-nguba, ji-? lu-nzo, jo- ka-tabi, tu- 
bull, cow ngombe, ji-? ngombe, ji- ngombe, s. p. 
pig ngulu, ji- ngulu, ji- ngulu, s. p. 
goat hombo, ji- kombo, ji- pembe, a-? 
fowl sanji, ji- susua, ji- ka-sumbi, tu- 
tomatoe lu-mata, ji- matamata?® matamata, s. p. 
mortar ki-nu, i- ki-no, ii- ki-no, ii- 
pestle mu-ixi, mi- mu-ixi, mi- mu-ixi, mi- 
plate di-longa, ma- ‘lu-enga, malu- ki-enga, i- 
cup neka, ji-® pukulu, ji-7 lu-pasa, malu- 
knife poko, ji- poko, ji- poko, ji- 
spoon ngutu, ji- lu-to, malu- ki-tuuo, ii- 
calabash mbinda, ji- mbinda, ji- suaha, ji- 
banana di-honjo, ma- konjo, ma- di-kondi, ma- 
sweet potatoe lu-mbonzo, ji- mbonzo, ji- ki-lungasenga, ii- 
red-pepper ndungu, ji- ndungu, ji- ndungu, s. p. 
cover, lid ki-bateku, i- ki-tubiku, ii- ki-vunji, ii- 
stool mbangu, ji- ki-baka, * ii- ngwanza, ji- 
cassava-mush funji, ji- mu-sa ki-undu 
arm lu-kuaku, pl. maku ku-ako, pl. m-ako u-oko, pl. m-oko 
leg ki-nama, i- ki-nama, ii- u-lu, mau- 
belly di-vumu, ma- vumo, ma- jimo, ma- 
ear di-tui, ma- ku-tu, ma- ku-tue, ma- 
nose di-zunu, ma- di-zulu, ma- zulu, ma- 
finger mu-lembu, mi- mu-nue, mi- mu-nue, nii- 
bow u-ta, ma- u-ta, ma- u-ta, ma- 
arrow mu-fula, mi- mu-fula, mi- mu-ivi, mi- 
gun u-ta ua Putu® u-ta ua Putu u-ta ua Putu 
staff mbangala® mu-ci, mi- mu-tondo, mi- 
leaf di-fu, ma- fuku, ma- di-fu, ma- 
cord ngoji lu-oji, ng- lu-oji, ng- 
foot ki-nama kia di-kanda ki-nama, i- ku-lu, mo- 
hand lu-kuaku lua di-kandakuako, mako ki lama, ii- 
axe di-kuua, ma- ngimbo, ji- ka-sauo, tu- 
basket ki-nda, i- ki-cinji, i- ki-soka, i- 
food ku-dia, maku- i-dima ma-kudia 
tongue di-mi, madi- di-mi, madi- di-mi, madi- 
bead mu-sanga, mi- mu-sanga, mi- ka-diki, tu- 
brass nail fuma, ji- fuma, s. p. fuma, s. p. 


1 The prefix of the plural. ? The prefix plural /7- is prefixed to the full form 
of the singular, except when the singular form begins with /u-, in which case 
ji- takes the place of /u-. Wherever no prefix singular is indicated, the prefix 


plural is prefixed to the singular form of the noun, and where the singular prefix 
is given (graphically by a hyphen) the prefix plural takes its place ; e. g.: sing. 
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mu-ncu mu-ntu mu-ntu pessoa 
a-ncu ba-ntu ba-ntu pessoas 
i-kungi mu-lume mu-lume homem, vario 
ma-kungi ba-lume ba-lume varoes 
mu-mbanda mu-kaji mu-kaji mulher, fémea 
a-mbanda ba-kaji ba-kaji mulheres 
mu-ana mu-kienipe mu-ana mu-tekete mu-ana mu-kinga  crianga 
ru-niimo, ji- ka-mbele, tu- ka-ndanda, tu- jinguba 
ngombe, a- ngombe, s. p. ngombe-niama boi 
ci-bonda, ii- ngulubi, s. p. ngulubi, s. p. porco 
rembe, a- mbuixi, s. p. mbuxi, s. p. cabra 
nzolo, a- nzolo, s. p. nxolo, s. p. gallinha 
matamata matamata an tomate 
ci-no, ii- ci-no, bi- ki-no, bi- almofariz 
mu-ixi, mi- mu-ixi, nii- mu-ixi, mi- pau de pizar 
ci-enga, i- ci-enga, bi- ki-ba, bi- prato 
ru-pasa, ji- lu-pasa, n- ki-pulu, bi- taca, chicara 
mpaka, ji- kele, tu-ele lu-pete, n- faca 
ru-te, maru- lu-tobo, n- tapo, s. p. colher 
cupa, ji- ci-lono, bi- supa, S. p. cabaga 
di-kondi, ma- di-kondi, ma- kondi, ma- banana 
ru-tamba, ji- ci-nseiia, bi- kilungasenga, bi- batata doce 
njungo, s. p. lungu, s. p. kankumbi pimenta 
ci-buiko, ii- tampa 
ru-ku bi-dia bi-iaii infundi 
ci-kasa, ma- di-boko, ma- m-boko, s. p. mao, braco 
mu-endo, mi- mu-kono, nii- mu-kolo, mi- pé, perna 
di-vumo, ma- di-fu, ma- di-fu, ma- barriga 
di-cu, ma- di-tu, ma- di-tu, ma- orelha 
di-juru, ma- di-ulu, ma- pembwe, mam- nariz, venta 
mu-nii, mi- mu-nue, nii- mu-nue, mi- dedo 
u-ta ua mulemo, ma- bu-tua bua niikete bu-ta, ma- arco 
seu, ji- mu-kete, nii- mu-kete, mi- frecha 
u-ta ua mpucu bu-tua bua cingoma puto, mam- espingarda 
mu-tondo, mi- mu-ci, nii- mu-kombo, mi- bastao, pao 
di-iji, ma- di-anii, ma- di-bixi, ma- folha 
mu-bungu, mi- mu-xinga, nii- mu-xinga, mi- corda 
ci-djacile, ii- di-kasa, ma- lu-aii, malu- pe 
ki-kasa, ii- ki-aza, bi-aza pamboko, s. p. mao 
ki-soka, ii- ka-sui, tu- ka-bengele, tu- machadinho 
ci-mpaiia, ii- di-kambu, ma- ki-sele, bi- cesto 
ma-diaji bi-dibua bia kudia _ bia-kudia comida 
ru-dimi, n- lu-dimi, n- lu-dimi, n- lingua 
ka-sangasanga ma-bue ma-bue missanga 
ru-sungu, jin- lu-xixi, n- lu-xixi, n- taxa de arame 


pembe, pl. apembe ; sing. ngombe pl. ji-ngombe ; sing. lu-nguba, pl. ji-nguba. 


3 pl. matuka. * Also kibuna. 
‘*caneca,” a mug. 
Land, or Portugal. 


5 pl. a-na tu-lenge. © From Portuguese 
7 From Portuguese *‘ pucaro.” ® That is, bow of White Man’s 
® From Portuguese ‘‘ bengala.” 


YUM 
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brass wire 
gun powder 
buffalo 
alligator 


bush pig 
antelope 
guinea fowl 


tooth-brush 
comb 

dog 
palm-wine 
corn-beer 
maize 

Kafir corn, pl. 
baize (cloth) 
looking-glass 
hat 

umbrella 
canoe 

paddle 

fish 

bridge 
blanket 
needle 
cotton 

castor oil plant 
castor oil 


pea-nut oil 
palm-oil 

heart (physical) 
liver 

fat, grease 
blood 

hoe 

work 

field 

to play, dance 
talker, noisy 
box 

sack 

razor 

sickness 
wound, sore 
remedy 


wizard 

fetish, magic 
medicine-man 
tradesman 


1 From Portuguese ‘‘ chapelinho.” 
5 From Portuguese “‘ ferida. 


KI-MBUNDU 
di-lenge, ma- 
fundanga 
pakasa, ji- 
ngandu, ji- 


ki-ombo, i- 
ngulungu, ji- 
hanga, ji- 
di-iaki, ma- 
mu-indu, mi- 
pendu, ji- 
imbua, ji- 
ma-luvu 
u-alua, mau- 
di-sa, ma- 
ma-sa ma mbala 
baiita 
lu-muenu, malu- 
xapé, ji- 
xapidiniu, 
u-lungu, mau- 
hafi, ji- 

mbiji, ji- 
mu-londe, mi- 
kuboltolo, ji-? 
nguia, ji-* 
mu-jinia, mi- 
mu-mono, mi- 
maji a mono 


maji a nguba 
maji a ndende 
pumbulu, ji- 
mu-xima, mi- 
mateka* 
ma-niinga 
di-temu, ma- 
ku-kalakala 
di-bia, ma- 
ku-tonoka 
mukua-jinguzu 
mu-sete, mi- 
saku, ji- 

poko iabutu 
u-haxi, mau- 
fidila, ji-* 
milongo, s. p. 


mu-loji 
u-anga, mau- 
ki-mbanda, i- 


mesene ia mufunu 


MBANGALA 
di-lenge, ma- 
fundanga 
pakasa, ji- 
ngandu, ji- 


ki-ombo, i- 
ngulungu, ji- 
kanga, ji- 
di-iaii, ma- 
mu-indu, mi- 
pendo, ji- 
imbua, ji- 
ma-luvu 
u-alua, mau- 
mu-ndele 
mas’ a mbala 
ki-naminina 
nganzo, ji- 
capeu, ji- 
pakaiu, ji- 
u-ato, ma- 
ki-ando, i- 
ki-kele, ii- 
u-alalo, mau- 
ki-koxi, ii- 
nguia, ji- 
fulu 
lu-mono, ji- 
maji a mono 


maji a jonzo 
maji a ndende 
pimbi, ji- 
mu-cima, mi- 
maji 

ma-iinga 
temo, ma- 
mu-dimo, mi- 
jia, pl. ma-tia 
ku-tonoka 


mukua-kusukuta 


mu-sete, mi- 
tuku, ji- 
poko iabutu 
u-kaxi, ma- 
ki-bandu, ii- 
ii-saba 


nganga, ji- 
u-anga 


nganga-nzamba, ji- 
muene a kalakala 


2 
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mu-kosa, mi- 
fuanda 
mbuau, Ss. p. 
nganzu, a- 


ci-ombo, i- 
mbala, s. p. 
kanga, ji- 
u-nda, mau- 
mu-tondo, mi- 
ki-sakula, i- 
ka-ua, tu- 
ma-luvu 
ma-luvu 
ki-vuale, i- 
masa 

ki-ela 
nganzo, Ss. p. 
ki-fulo, ii- 
kumbi, ma- 
u-ato, ma- 
mu-sango, mi- 
iixi, s. p. 
ki-lalo, ii- 
ki-koxi, ii- 
ndongo, s. p. 
uanda 

mono, s. p. 
maji a mono 


maji a katabi 
maji a ngaxi 
pimbi, s. p. 
mbungi, s. p. 
maji 
ma-iinga 
lu-kasu, n- 
mu-dimo, mi- 
tema, s. p. 
ku-sonojoka 
muene-nzungu 
ki-paua, ii- 
tuku, s. p. 
cula, s. p. 
ueji, Ss. p. 
ki-londa, ii- 
ii-tumbu 


ngafia, ji- 
u-anga’ 
mbuki, s. p. 
muene-midimo 


2 From Portuguese ‘‘cobertor.”’ 
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LANGE SONGE PORTUGUESE 

ki-jengele, ii- lu-kano, n- lu-kano, n- fio de arame 

di-fuanda di-fuanda bu-ilua polvora 

mbuauo, a- mbouo, s. p. mbouo, s. p. buffalo 

nganju, a- di-kamba, ma- ngando, s. p. jacaré 

suinda, an- ngulubi ia muito  ngulubi ia mumu- porco montez 
tamba 

ngurungu ngulungu, s. p. ngulungu, s. p. antilope 

nkanga, a- di-kaiiala, ma- kanga, Ss. p. pintada 

di-i, ma- di-ii, ma- di-ii, ma- ovo 

mu-pala mazen mu-ci a meno mu-ci ua mu kanua pau de limpar os 

ka-bua, tu- ka-bua, tu- mbua, s. p cao 

ma-rafu ma-lufu ma-lufu vinho de palmeira 

ma-ra bu-alua malua garrapa de milho 

ka-baka di-avua, ma- di-abela, ma- milho 

mas’ a mbala pondo pondo milho miudo 

di-suna dia uviji _ci-lulu cia kabalala mbuici a umonga baéta 

ka-tadila, tu- ka-dimone, tu- lu-mueno, malu- espelho 

ka-soka, tu- ci-fulu, bi- ki-tutu, bi- chapeu 

ki-seke, ii- di-kumbi, ma- di-ba, ma- chapelinho 

u-ate, ma- bu-ato, ma- bu-ato, ma- canda 

mu-sangu, mi- mu-bambo, nii- mu-bambo, mi- pa de canéa 

i-xi, a- ci-kele, bi- insu, s. p. peixe 

ci-lale, ii- ci-landue, bi- ki-lalo, bi- ponte 

di-suna dia ntambue ci-lulu cia miosua mbuija, ma- cobertor 

ka-cumo, tu- lu-xinii, n- lu-xinii, n- agulha 

muano, ji- di-kulakula, ma- _........... ricino (planta) 

manii ma muano manii ma mukula- muemoa? oleo de ricino 


manii ma niimo 
manii ma ngaji 


kula 
manii ma tumbele 
manii ma ngaji 


and Vocabulartes. 


muemo a tundanda 
muemo a ngaji 


azeite de ginguba 
azeite de palma 


ru-cufiu, maru- niinga, Ss. p. ximba, ma- coragao (physico) 
mu-cima mu-cima ximba, ma- figado 
manii a iama manii a niama muemo a niama gordura 
maxi maxi maxi sangue 
ru-kaxu, jin- lu-kasu, n- lu-kasu, n- enchada 
mi-jikita mi-dimo mi-dimo trabalho 
mpata, Ss. p. bu-dimi, ma- mpata, s. p. lavra 
ku-sefiana ku-saba ku-axa brincar, dancar 
ukueto-masoko muana-diiunga mu-kambituleu vozeiro 
ci-pana, ii- ci-pana, bi- ki-pana, bi- caixinha 
figidi, jin- lu-bombi, n- lu-kupi, n- sacco 
di-iembi, ma- di-kefiu, ma- e-embi, ma- navalha 
u-ieji, ma- bu-badi, ma- bu-sufiu, ma- doenca 
ci-tata, ii- mputa, s. p. londa, ma- ferida 
mu-ono, mi- bu-anga, ma- bu-anga, ma- remedio 
mu-laji, a- muene-mupofio ui-na-buci feiticeiro 
pl. bena- mupojio 

u-laji mu-pofio bu-ci feiticgo 
nganga, a- mu-ndapi nganga, ba- curandeiro 

muene-mudimo ca-mifubo mestre d’officio 


muene-mujikita 
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chief, king 
elder, headman 
blacksmith 
chair 
brush, broom 
dust 


world, earth 


KI-MBUNDU 
soba, ndembu, ji- 
di-kota, ma- 
mu-sudi, a- 
ki-alu, i- 
ki-ezu, i- 
mvindu, jji- 
ki-sekele, i- 
ma-vu 
ma-toua 
i-xi, ji- 


manioc (unprepared) ki-dingu 


love 
hatred 
war 
friendship 
enmity 
soul, ghost 
heaven 

lie 

thief 

gift 

truth 
health 
sleep 

rain 
sunrise 
sunset 
full moon 
new moon 
lake, lagoon 
ferry, landing 
waterfall 
mountain 
plain 
fountain, spring 
ford 

salt 

water 

fire 

life 

death 
river 
grass 
forest 
firestick 
pot 

ashes 
charcoal 
iron 

stone 
copper 
loin cloth 


spear 


henda, ji- 
ki-zembu, i- 
i-ta, ji- 
u-kamba, mau- 
u-nguma, mau- 
ki-nzunzumbia, i- 
di-ulu, ma- 
ma-kutu, s. p. 
mu-iii, pl. eii 
u-jitu, mau- 
kidi 

ku di sanza 
ki-lu, i- 
mvula, ji- 
kumbi diatundu 
kumbi diafu 
mbeji iatula 
mbeji iamoneka 
di-zanga, ma- 
di-tabu, ma- 
di-buba, ma- 
mu-lundu, mi- 
nganga, ji- 
i-to, ji- 

(bu) vua 
mungua 

menia 

tubia, ma- 
mu-eniu 
kalunga 

ngiji 

i-angu (s. ki-) 
mu-xitu, mi- 
hunii, ji- 
i-mbia, ji- 
u-tokua, mau- 
di-kala, ma- 
ki-tadi, i- 
di-tadi, ma- 
ngondo, ji- 
mu-lele, mi- 
ngaia, ji- 


MBANGALA 


mbanaza, ji- 
di-kota, ma- 
mu-sudi, mi- 
ki-buna, ii- 
lu-kumbo, malu- 
fufucila, ji- 
u-sekulule 
ma-vu 
ma-toua 

i-xi 
mu-kamba, mi- 
kenda 
ki-zembo 

i-ta 

u-kamba 
u-nguma 
nzumbi, ji- 
kolo 

ma-dimi 

kaba, ji- 
ki-mbamba __ kio- 
kidi [kamba 
ku di sanza 
tulo 

mvula 

kumbi diatuhuka 
kumbi diafua 
mbeji iatula 
mbeji iatetama 
ki-zanga, ii- 
ci-auo, i- 
hoha, ma- 
mu-ngongo 
nganga, ji- 
ki-to, ii- 

(o) mvua, ji- 
mongua 

meia 

tuhia 

mu-eniu 
kalunga 

lu-iji, malu- 
mu-angu 
mu-tutu 
lu-kunii, ji- 
i-mbia, jo- 
u-lokoto 
di-kala, ma- 
u-tadi 

di-ue, ma- 
lu-ondo 
tanga, ji- 
ngumba, ji- 
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mu-ana-ngana, mi- 
ki-lolo, ii- 
fudi, s. p. 
nguanza, Ss. p. 
lu-kumbo, malu- 
lu-puiji 
u-sekeseke 
ma-vu 
ma-toto 
ki-fuci 
luba, s. p. 
u-sona 
u-xidi 
njita, s. p. 
u-sepa 
u-toto 
mu-jimo, a- 
kolo 
ma-huza 
mu-iji, mi- 
ki-uma kia u-sepa 
-a muene-muene 
mu-ono 
tulo 
mvula 
tangua diafuambuka 
tangua dianaii 
uji uatoho 
uji unamanana 
jiba, ma- 
ci-auo, i- 
polua, s. p. 
mu-lundu, mi- 
ki-ana, i- 
mu-sulu, mi- 
ci-ana, i- 
mungua 
meia 
kahia 
mu-ono 
lu-fu 
lu-iji, malu- 
mu-angu 
mu-dito, mi- 
lu-ciao 


di-kala, ma- 
u-tali 

di-ue, ma- 
u-nengo 

sina, mi- ? 
mu-lumbu, mi- 


sand 
soil 
mud 
i-mbia, ji- 
u-to 
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mu-ata, a- 
ci-lolo, a- 
mu-ciji, a- 
di-tanda, ma- 
lu-kombo, n- 
ru-mfufuta 
u-sekurule 
di-vu, ma- 
ma-lauo 
nganda 
mu-kajika, mi- 
ru-ii 
ru-kise 
njita, s. p. 
u-rundi 
ci-rumena 
mu-tanda, mi- 
di-uru 
ma-kacu 
mu-eji, mi- 
ci-oma cia u-rundi 
cakini 
ku-kasakana 
curo 
mvuala 
mu-tena uabudika 
mu-tena uafua 


LANGE 
mu-kelenge, ba- 
mu-kelenge, ba- 
mu-tudi, ba- 
di-tanda, ma- 
lu-kombo, n- 
lu-puiji 
lu-sele 
bu-loba, ma- 
bi-ntambi 
mu-soku 
ci-ombi cia katete 
lu-se 
mu-ciandi 
mvita, s. p. 
bu-nana 
pakata 
mu-xangi, ba- 
di-ulu 
lu-dimi 
mu-ebi, b- 
ci-ntu cia bu-nana 
bu-lelela 
moio 
tulo 
mvula 
di-ba dia kupuluka 
di-ba dia kufua 


ngonde uajimba kale mu-eji munene 


ngonde uamaka 
di-ji dia mema 
(pa) ci-auo, i- 
puole 
mu-kanju, mi- 
ki-ana, i- 
mu-cure ua uita 
ci-ana, i- 
mungu 

mema 

kasu 

moui 

ru-fu 

uita, ma- 
ma-xuku 
mu-itakita 
ru-kunii 
nungo, ma- 
u-to 

di-kala, ma- 
ki-suka 

di-ala, mi- ? 
u-nengo 
di-suna, ma- 
mu-rumbu, mi- 


mu-eji ua kubala 
di-jiba, ma- 
di-lobo, ma- 
di-pumo, ma- 
mu-kuna, mi- 
pata mu-toke 
mumpala mua dito 
ci-ana, i- 

luepo 

maii 

ka-pia 

moio 

lu-fu 

mu-sulu, nii- 
lu-anii 
mu-dibesu 
lu-tete 

lu-ezo, pl. ngezo 
bu-to 

di-kala, ma- 
ci-amue 

di-bue, ma- 
ci-amue ci-kuso 
ci-lulu, bi- 
ka-bende, tu- 


and Vocabularies. 


SONGE 
fumo, ba- 
ki-lolo, bi- 
sendue, ba- 
di-tanda, ma- 


senga, S. p. 
bi-toto 

senga ? 

lu-baxi, n- 
mukambi ku mpela 
ngoxi, s. p. 
bu-kuku 


ma-dimi 
ngivi, ba- 
ki-ntu kia bukuku 


tulo 

mvula 

nkuba ubatuku 
nkuba ubafu 
mu-eji ubamuaka 
di-jiba dia mema 
pefu (pa-+ifu) 
mu-enge, mi- 
ki-lungu, bi- 


mu-kola, mi- 
lu-bice 
mu-mutamba, mi- 
lu-tete 

lu-ezo, ngezo 
bu-tue 

di-kala, ma- 
ki-londa 
di-bue, ma- 
mu-niinga 
mbuixa, ma- 
mu-lumbu, mi- 
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regulo, soba 
maioral, macota 
ferreiro 
cadeira 
vassoura 
poeira, pd 
aréa 

terra, solo 
lodo 

terra, mundo 
mandioca 
affeigao 
odio 

guerra 
amizade 
inimizade 
alma, espirito 
céu 

mentira 
ladrio 
presente, regalo 
verdade 
saude 
somno 
chuva 

sol nascente 
sol posto 
lua cheia 
lua nova 
lagéa 

porto 
cachoeira 
morro, monte 
planicie 
fonte 

vau 

sal 

agua 

fogo 

vida 

morte 

rio 

capim 
matto 

lenha 
panella 
cinza 
carvao 

ferro 

pedra 

cobre 
panno 
zagaia 


YUM 


1 pl. masanga. 


senga, ? 
? 

di-ulu 

ku-niinga 

mungua 

mema 

kalo 
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body 

head 

hair 

eye 

tooth 

mouth 

bed 

mat 

girdle 
armlet 
hearthstone 
dried manioc 
bean 

meat 
manioc flour 
pipe 
tobacco 

sky 

sun 

moon, month 
star 

tree 

thing 

beast (wold) 
bird 
elephant 
hippo 


sun-heat and light 


night 
lightning 
thunder 
year 
road 

load 

God 
to-day 
yesterday 
to-morrow 
house 
grass hut 
village 
hunger 
thirst 
drum 


to drop, let fall 
to lose 

to drop a thing 
to teach 

to learn 


KI-MBUNDU 


mu-kutu, mi- 
mu-tue, mi- 
ndemba, ji- 
di-su, me- 
di-zu, ma- 
di-kanu, ma- 
ma-didi 
di-xisa, ma- 
ponda, ji- 
di-lenge, ma- 
di-suika, ma- 
mbombo, ji- 
feja, ji- 

xitu, ji- 
fuba, ji- 
pexi, ji- 
ma-kania 
di-lu 
di-kumbi, ma- 
mbeji, ji- 
tetembua, ji- 
mu-xi, mi- 
ki-ma, i- 
ki-ama, i- 
njila, ji- 
nzamba, ji- 
nguvu, ji- 
mu-ania 
u-suku, mo- 
nzaji, ji- 
ki-numinu, i- 
mu-vu, mi- 
njila, ji- 
ki-mbamba, i- 
Nzambi, ji- 
lelu 

maza 

mungu 
i-nzo, ji- 
fundu, ji- 
sanzala, ji- 
nzala 
di-niota 
ngoma, ji- 
ki-didi, i- 
ku-aneka 
ku-nienga 


ku-fua mu menia 


ku-bonga 
ku-sanga 
ku-texi 
ku-jimbila 
ku-sonona 
ku-longa 
ku-ijia 


MBANGALA 


mu-ila, mi- 
mu-tue, mi- 
lu-ndemba, ji- 
di-eso, m- 
di-zo, ma- 
di-kanua, ma- 
ki-didi, ma- 
cisa, ma- 
mu-tia, mi- 
lenge, ma- 
di-fika, ma- 


mbobo, mu-tombo 


ka-pakala 
mbiji 

fupa 

pexi, ji- 
ma-kaia 
di-ulu 
di-kumbi 
mbeji 
tongonoci 
mu-ci, mi- 
ki-uma, i- 
ki-ama, i- 
ka-njila, tu- 
nzamba, ji- 
nguvu, ji- 
mu-ania 
u-suku, mau- 
nzaji 
ki-numinu 
mu-vu 
njila, ma- 
mu-hamba, mi- 
Nzambi, ji- 
lelo 

mazau 
mungu 
i-nzo, ma- 
fundo, ji- 
di-embo, m- 
nzala 

uila 

ngoma 
ki-didi, i- 
ku-neka 
ku-nienga 
ku-fua mu meia 
ku-nona 
ku-nona 
ku-taxa 
ku-jimbila 
ku-polola 
ku-longa 


.ku-jia 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


KIOKO 
mu-jimba, mi- 
mu-tue, mi- 
lu-kambu, jin- 
di-eso, m- 
di-zo, ma- 
kanuo, ma- 
muhela, mi- 
ki-kanga, i- 
mu-ia, mi- 
mu-kosa, mi- 
fuua, ma- 
luba 
ma-kundi 
i-fu 
unga 
ki-no, ii- 
ma-kaia 
di-ulu 
di-tangua 
mu-eji 
tongonoci 
mu-tondo, mi- 
ki-uma, i- 
niama 
ka-jila, tu- 
njamba, a- 
nguvu 
mu-alua, mi- 
u-fuku, mau- 
njaji 
njaji 
mu-aka, mi- 
njila, ma- 
mu-sanda, mi- 
Suku ne mauezi 
musono 
nzau 
hamene 
nzuo, ma- 
mu-kanda, mi- 
ki-hunda, i- 
nzala 
puila 
ngoma 
mu-hela, mi- 
ku-aniika 
ku-kucika 
ku-fua mu meia 
ku-nona 
ku-nona 
ku-jimbadisa 
ku-jimbala 
ku-honesa 
ku-lueza 
ku-niingika 


| 
place 
to dry 
to hang 
to drown 
to pick up 
to find 
YIIM 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


LUNDA 
mu-jimba, mi- 
mu-to, mi- 
ru-xuki, ji- 
di-so, me- 
di-zeu, ma- 
mu-kanu, mi- 
u-lalu, ma- 
ci-kangu, i- 
mu-ponda, mi- 
lu-kano, n- 
di-fika, ma- 
mu-tondo ua ka- 
nzengo [dingu 
nama 
unga 
mu-tete, mi- 
feiike 
di-ulu 
mu-tena 
ngonde 
ka-tundo, tu- 
mu-tondo, mi- 
ci-oma, i- 
nama, a- 
ka-jila, tu- 
nzafu, a- 
nguvu 
mu-tena, mi- 
u-cuku, ma-cuku 
i-nzaji 
i-nzaji 
mu-vo, mi- 
njila, s. p. 
mu-sase, mi- 
Nzamba 
lelund 
ngaloci 
diamaxika 
ci-kumbu, i- 
mu-kanda, mi- 
u-la, ma- 
nzala 
epu 
ngoma 
pampuni 
ku-aniika 
ku-kudika 
ku-fua mu mema 
ku-nona 
ku-nona 
ku-jimbara 
ku-jimbara 
ku-palika 
ku-leja 
ku-ijika 


LANGE 
mu-bidi, nii- 
mu-tue, nii- 
lu-nionio, nionio 
di-so, me- 
di-no, me- 
mu-kanu, nii- 
bu-lalo, ma- 
ci-ata, bi- 
mu-kaba, nii- 
lu-kano, kano 
di-tuua, ma- 
ci-ombe, bi- 
kundi 
mu-niinii 
bu-kula 
mu-xipa, nii- 
ci-bonda 
di-ulu 
di-iuba 
mu-eji 
mu-toto, nii- 
mu-ci, nii- 
ci-ntu, bi- 
niama 
nionio 
ka-pumbu 
ngufu 
mu-inia, nii- 
bu-tuku, ma- 
kuba 
di-kubakuba 
ci-dimo, bi- 
xila, s. p. 
bu-xito, ma- (?) 
Fidi-mukulu 
lelu 
makalela 
munda makalela 
nzubo 
mu-tanda, nii- 
bu-la, ma- 
zala 
niota 
ngoma 
pambalo 
ku-bala 
ku-oua 
ku-fua mu maii 
ku-angula 
ku-angula 
ku-ximina 
ku-ximina 
ku-mata 
ku-ixa 
ku-mania 


SONGE 
m-bidi, mi- 
mu-tue, nii- 
lu-niene 
i-so, me- 
di-no, me- 
kanu, ma- 
lu-salu, malu- 
ki-ata, bi- 
mu-koba, mi- 
ki-kano 
fuua, ma- 
ki-ngonde 
kundi 
mu-ita 
bu-kula 
mu-tete, mi- 
fuaiika 


mu-ci, mi- 
ki-ntu, bi- 
niama 
ki-onii, bi- 
ngefu 

fubu 

ka-nia 
bu-tuku, ma- 
ki-dimo, bi- 
xinda, ma- 
ki-sele, bi- 
File 

lelono 
maloba 
maloba 
xibuo, ma- 
mu-tanda, mi- 
lu-pata, m- 
nzala 

niota 
ngoma 
pambalo 
ku-mixa 
ku-fudika 
ku-fua mu mema 
ku-sangula 
ku-sangula 
ku-ximina 
ku-luba 
ku-pona 
ku-langikixa 
ku-uka 
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PORTUGUESE 
corpo 
cabeca 
cabello 
olho 
dente 
bocca 
cama 
esteira 
cinta 
bracelete 
pedra de cosinhar 
mandioca secca’ 
feijao 
carne 
fuba, farinha 
cachimbo 
tabacco 
ceu 
sol 
lua 
estrella 
arvore 
cousa 
fera 
passaro 
elephante 
hippopotamo 
calor e dosol 
noite 
raio 
trovao 
anno 
caminho 
carga 
Deus 
hoje 
hontem 
amanha 
casa 
palhota temporaria 
povoacaio 
fome 
séde 
tambor 
lugar 
seccar (ao sol) 
pendurar 
affogar 
apanhar 
achar 
deixar cahir 
perder 
deixar cahir 
ensinar 
aprender 


mu-eji 
YUM 
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ENGLISH 
to know 
to comprehend 
to count 
to separate,scatter 
to divide 
to gather up things 
to meet 
to bend 
to straighten 
to remain 
to go ahead 
to weep 
to laugh 
to snore 
to shout 
to blow the nose 
to kneel 
to fold arms 
to assemble 


to kick (a person) 
to spit 

to jump 

to like, please 
to sow, to plant 
to sow, to plant 
to sew 

to cook 

to roast 

to fry 

to warm 

to cool (intr.) 
to strain 

to mash 

to hang up 

to tie 

to untie 

to take down 

to take, receive 
to carry 

to bring 

to lay hold 

to let go 

to paint 

to write 

to fire (a gun) 
to set fire (to burn) 
to hang one’s self 
to praise 

to pull 

to push 

to point out 

to be able 

to abuse, insult 
to put in place 


KI-MBUNDU 


ku-ijia 
ku-ivua 
ku-tanga 
ku-muangana 
ku-uana 
ku-bunda 
ku-takana 
ku-fumba 
ku-iukisa 
ku-xala 
ku-tuamena 
ku-dila 
ku-olela 
ku-hona 
ku-kola 
ku-bemba 
ku-fukama 
ku-xibidila 
ku-bongolala 


ku-bana soko 
ku-ta mate 
ku-tuka 
ku-uabela 
ku-kuna 
ku-kua 
ku-tunga 
ku-teleka 
ku-oha 
ku-kanga 
ku-temesa 
ku-bola 
ku-kama 
ku-tutula 
ku-nienga 
ku-kuta 
ku-kutununa 
ku-tulula 
ku-tambula 
ku-ambata 
ku-beka 
ku-kuata 
ku-ambula 
ku-pindala 
ku-soneka 
ku-loza 
ku-sumika 
ku di nienga 
ku-ximana 
ku-sunga 
ku-xinjika 
ku-idikiza 
ku-tena 
ku-bukumuka 
ku-tula 


MBANGALA 
ku-jia 
ku-ivua 
ku-bala 
ku-handununa 
ku-uana 
ku-bonda 
ku-takana 
ku-fumba 
ku-iukisa 
ku-sala 
ku-tuameka 
ku-dila 
ku-zola 
ku-ona 
ku-lungela 
ky-hemba 
ku-fukama 
ku-hidika maka 
ku-hongolola 


ku-tua kisépela 
ku-fila mate 
ku-somboka 
ku-uaha 
ku-kuna 
ku-kua 
ku-niuka 
ku-teleka 
ku-oxa 
ku-kaiia 
ku-temesa 
ku-hola 
ku-keleka 
ku-tua 
ku-nienga 
ku-kasa 
ku-kasununa 
ku-tulula 
ku-tambula 
ku-mbata 
ku-tuala 
ku-kuata 
ku-eca 
ku-seta 
ku-soneka 
ku-loza 
ku-sumika 
ku di nienga 
ku-ximana 
ku-hola 
ku-xinjika 
ku-dikiza 
ku-sokaiena 
ku-sangama 


ku-tula 


Bantu Notes and Vocabulartes. 


KIOKO 
ku-niingika 
ku-ivua 
ku-bala 
ku-kapa 
ku-kapa 
ku-bomba 
ku-humangana 
ku-koba 
ku-olola 
ku-sala 
ku-tetekela 
ku-dila 
ku-seha 
ku-ona 
ku-tambika 
ku-hemba 
ku-tuamakanguna 
ku di konga 
ku-kunga 


ku-tua kisepele 
ku-fila mate 
ku-zomboka 
ku-bema 
ku-tumba 
ku-mina 
ku-nuka 
ku-hika 
ku-okia 
ku-hika 
ku-nanguna 
ku-kekema 
ku-keleka 
ku-tua 
ku-kudika 
ku-kasa 
ku-sulula 
ku-tiza 
ku-tambula 
ku-zundula 
ku-tuala 
ku-kuata 
ku-ekia 
ku-sona 
ku-funda 
ku-lonza 
ku-okia 

ku di kudika 
ku-ximieka 
ku-hola 
ku-bacika 
ku-lueza 
ku-asa 
ku-sanga 
ku-tula 


LUNDA 
ku-ijika 
ku-ovua 
ku-cinda 
ku-auurula 
ku-angana 
ku-sangixa 
ku-sankana 
ku-koba 
ku-alola 
ku-xala 
ku-tekela 
ku-dila 
ku-sepa 
ku-ona 
ku-ela libila 
ku-pemba 
ku-fukama 
ku-ivunga 
ku-kumangeja 


ku-bula muendi 
ku-cila mate 
ku-cuika 
ku-apa 
ku-kuna 
ku-mina 
ku-cima 
ku-isuka 
ku-oxa 
ku-sela 
ku-suanixa 
ku-talala 
ku-kama 
ku-boba 
ku-kudika 
ku-kasa 
ku-xurula 
ku-curula 
ku-tambula 
ku-senda 
ku-leta 
ku-kuata 
ku-leka 
ku-ola 
ku-saniika 
ku-bula 
ku-oxa 

ku i kudika 
ku-ximieka 
ku-puita 
ku-bacika 
ku-leja 
ku-tuixa 
ku-sueja 
ku-teka 


Bantu Notes and Vocabulartes. 


LANGE 
ku-mania 
ku-vua 
ku-bala 
ku-panda 
ku-abania 
ku-sangakana 
ku-sangila 
ku-koba 
ku-tenteka 
ku-xala 
ku-diaxila 
ku dila 
ku-seka 
ku-onona 
ku-kumambila 
ku-pemba 
ku-tuabino 
ku-kofia 
ku-sangixa 


ku-tua museba 
ku-ela lute 
ku-tupuka 
ku-sua 
ku-kuna 
ku-ela 
ku-tela 
ku-luiia 
ku-oxa 
ku-kaiia 
ku-nanguna 
ku-pola 
ku-kama 
ku-boba 
ku-niengela 
ku-suika 
ku-sula 
ku-tula 
ku-tambula 
ku-angata 
ku-fila 
ku-kuata 
ku-lekela 
ku-funda (?) 
ku-funda 
ku-kuma 
ku-oxa 

ku di oua 
ku-aniixa 
ku-puta 
ku-xindika 
ku-leja 

— ni mu-kole 
ku-benga 
ku-ambika 


SONGE 
ku-uka 
ku-ovua 
ku-badika 
ku-panga 
ku-aba 
ku-sangakana 
ku-sangakana 
ku-tonta 
ku-kiola 
ku-xala 
ku-kila ku meso 
ku-dila 
ku-sepa 
ku-ona 
ku-ela musase 
ku-pemba 
ku-kunama [mapa 
ku-ela maboko mu 
ku-kupixa 
ku-kupixana 
ku-tua museba 
ku-fila mate 
ku-tola 
ku-mona buua 
ku-kuna 
ku-mina 
ku-tela 
ku-teka 
ku-dkiela 
ku-kana 
ku-piza 
ku-tala 
ku-fina 
ku-finia 
ku-pudika 
ku-ania 
ku-6ngula 
ku-tula 
ku-tambula 
ku-semuna 
ku-tula 
ku-kuata 
ku-fungula 
ku-ola 
ku-ola 
ku-kupila puto 
ku-oakela 
ku i fudika 
ku-tambula 
ku-koka 
ku-takula 
ku-leja 
ku-kopa 
ku-benga 
ku-bika 


PORTUGUESE 


saber 

entender 

contar 

dispersar 

dividir 

ajuntar, recolher 
encontrar 
torcer, dobrar 
endireitar 

ficar 

ir adiante 

chorar 

rir 

roncar 

gritar 

assoar-se 
ajoelhar 

dobrar os bracos 
ajuntar-se 


dar couce 
cuspir 

saltar 

gostar, agradar 
semear 

plantar 

coser 

cozer 

assar 

fritar 

aquecer 

hear frio 
espremer 
esmagar 
pendurar 
amarrar 
desatar 

tirar de cima 
acceitar, tomar 
levar (carga) 
trazer 

pegar (na mao) 
deixar (ir) 
pintar 

escrever 

dar tiro 

deitar fogo 
enforcar-se 
louvar 

puxar 
empurrar 
apontar 

poder 

insultar 
arranjar, collocar 


ill 
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ENGLISH 
to wipe 
to sweep, brush 
to wash 
to bathe 
to swim 
to sink 
to show 
to give 
to make, do 
to be, to live 
to die 


to have, to be with 


to eat 

to drihk 

to sleep 

to rest one’s self 
to sit down 
to stand, stop 
to stop, wait 
to wait 

to walk 

to run 

to fall 

to sing 

to dance 

to beat 

to fight (war) 
to come 

to go 

to be tired 


to play instrument 


to throw, cast 
to clean the teeth 
to shave 


to wash one’s self 


to dress 

to undress 

to speak 

to say, tell 

to narrate 

to call 

to govern 

to want 

to rise 

to remit, send 


to send, command 


to buy 

to sell 

to change 

to be in need 
to see 

to hear 

to smell 

to pound 

to cut 


Bantu Notes 


KI-MBUNDU 
ku-kondona 
ku-komba 
ku-sukula 
ku di sukula 
ku-zoua 
ku-boba 
ku-idikiza 
ku-bana 
ku-banga 
ku-kala 
ku-fua 
ku-kala ni 
ku-dia 
ku-nua 
ku-zeka 
ku-nioka 
ku-xikama 
ku-imana 
ku-kinga 
ku-kinga 
ku-enda 
ku-lenga 
ku di bala 
ku-imba 
ku-kina 
ku-beta 
ku-lua ita 
ku-iza 
ku-ia 
ku-buila 
ku-xika 
ku-takula 
ku-kunga mazu 
ku-buta 
ku di sukula 
ku-zuata 
ku-zula 
ku-zuela 
ku-tangela 
ku di jimbula 
ku-ixana 
ku-tumina 
ku-mesena 
ku-fundumuka 
ku-tumikisa 
ku-tuma 
ku-sumba 
ku-sumbisa 
ku-trokala 
ku-bindama 
ku-mona 
ku-ivua 
ku-nuha 
ku-zuka 
ku-batula 


MBANGALA 


ku-kungula 
ku-komba 
ku-sukula 

ku di sukula 
ku-zoua 
ku-koboka 
ku-dikiza 
ku-hana 
ku-iula 
ku-kala or ku-di 
ku-fua 

ku-di na 
ku-dia 
ku-nua 
ku-zeka 
ku-nioka 
ku-xikama 
ku-makana 
ku-akiekia 
ku-nenga 
ku-enda 
ku-lenga 
ku-bua 
ku-imba 
ku-kina 
ku-beta 
ku-lua 

ku-iza 

ku-ia 
ku-ohonga 
ku-xika 
ku-konga 
ku-seka mazu 
ku-huta 

ku di sukula 
ku-zuala 
ku-zula 
ku-zuela 
ku-ambela 
ku di jimbula 
ku-tambeka 
ku-tumina 
ku-sola 
ku-kasumuka 
ku-hidikisa 
ku-tuma 
ku-sumba 
ku-sumbisa 
ku-hingakana 
ku-bindama 
ku-tala, ku-mona 
ku-ivua 
ku-noka 
ku-tua 
ku-batwla 


and Vocabularies. 


KIOKO 
ku-kupula 
ku-komba 
ku-kosa 
ku di kosa 
ku-sana 
ku-ia kanjima 
ku-lueza 
ku-hana 
ku-dinga 
ku-tuama, ku-di 
ku-lomoka 
ku-di na 
ku-dia 
ku-nua 
ku-bomba 
ku-huima 
ku-tuama 
ku-makana 
ku-akimana 
ku-tata 
ku-enda 
ku-cina 
ku di lamba 
ku-imba 
ku-hangana 
ku-lomona 
ku-asa 
ku-iza 
ku-ia 
ku-hua 
ku-imba 
ku-konga 
ku-kumba mazu 
ku-teula 
ku di kosa 
ku-zala 
ku-zuka 
ku-hanjika 
ku-ambulula 
ku-amba lusangu 
ku-tambika 
ku-anjikila 
ku-fupa 
ku-katuka 
ku-hicika 
ku-tuma 
ku-landa 
ku-landesa 
ku-hipula 
ku-fupa 
ku-mona 
ku-ivua 
ku-noka 
ku-tua 
ku-kosa 


wei 


LUNDA 
ku-pala 
ku-komba 
ku-ovua 
ku-oiila 
ku-oiila 
ku-jimuka 
ku-leja 
ku-ika 
ku-sala 
ku-xakama, ku-di 
ku-fua 
ku-kueta 
ku-dia 
ku-nua 
ku-lala 
ku-ixuedixa 
ku-xakama 
ku-imana 
ku-leka 
ku-cingila 
ku-enda 
ku-maua 
ku-ua 
ku-anga 
ku-pangana 
ku-bala 
ku-tapana 
ku-eza 
ku-ia 
ku-pua 
ku-bula 
ku-cibula 
ku-pala mazeu 
ku-kila 
ku 0 iila 
ku-djala 
ku-djola 
ku-landa 
ku-leja, ku-amba 
ku-amba nsangu 
ku-tanguka 
ku-iikila 
ku-sota 
ku-cumuka 
ku-cumina 
ku-cuma 
ku-landa 
ku-landixa 
ku-suimpa 
ku-tania 
ku-mona 
ku-ivua 
ku-nunka 
ku-tua 
ku-kacula 


LANGE 
ku-kupula 
ku-komba 
ku-ovua 
ku-oua 
ku-ombela 
ku-buela mu maii 
ku-leja 
ku-pa 
ku-oza 
ku-kala, ku-di 
ku-fua 
ku-di-na 
ku-dia 
ku-nua 
ku-lala 
ku-eia 
ku-ixakama 
ku-imana 
ku-kuba 
ku-indila 
ku-enda 
ku-ia lubilu 
ku di xinda 
ku-imba 
ku-ja 
ku-kuma 
ku-luangana 
ku-lua 
ku-ia 
ku-pangua 
ku-omba 
ku-ela 
ku-ovua menu 
ku-beia 
ku-oua 
ku-luata 
ku-kudula 
ku-akula 
ku-amba 
ku-amba lusangu 
ku-bikala 
ku-akila 
ku-sua 
ku-bikua 
ku-tumina 
ku-tuma 
ku-la 
ku-leka 
ku-pinga kania 
ku-kenga 
ku-mona 
ku-vua 
ku-nunka 
ku-tua 
ku-kosa 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


SONGE 
ku-kupula 
ku-komba 
ku-tumpa 
ku i tumpa 
ku-iia (?) 


ku-leza 
ku-pana 
ku-kita 
ku-kala, ku-di 
ku-fua 
ku-uina 
ku-dia 
ku-toma 
ku-lala 
ku-pungila 
ku-ixalala 
ku-imana 
ku-benda 
ku-exa 
ku-enda 
ku-enda kabilu 
ku-pona 
ku-imba 
ku-ja 
ku-kupila 
ku-lua 
ku-fua 
ku-enda 
ku-tuua 
ku-omba 
ku-sumbula 
ku-kusula menu 
ku-kula 

ku i tumpa 
ku-vuala 
ku-fula 
ku-isamba 
ku-lungula 
ku-isamba 
ku-itaniina 
ku-buela 
ku-kieba 
ku-ibua 
ku-tumina 
ku-tuma 
ku-la 
ku-leka 
ku-pinga kania 
ku-kieba 
ku-mona 
ku-vua 
ku-nunka 
ku-tua 
ku-ciba 
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PORTUGUESE 
limpar 
varrer 
lavar 
banhar-se 
nadar 
afundar 
mostrar 
dar 
fazer 
estar 
morrer 
ter, estar com 
comer 
beber 
dormir 
descancar 
sentar-se 
ficar em pé 
parar 
esperar 
andar 
correr 
cahir 
cantar 
dansar 
bater 
pelejar 
vir 
ir 
estar cangado 
tocar (musica) 
langar 
limpar os dentes 
rapar 
lavar-se 
vestir-se 
despir 
fallar 
dizer 
contar, relatar 
chamar 
governar 
precisar 
levantar-se 
mandar 
enviar 
vender 
comprar 
trocar 
necessitar 
ver 
ouvir 
cheirar 
pisar 
cortar 


lil 
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ENGLISH 


to stop (a hole) 
to cover 

to fell (tree) 

to shut 

to open 

to illuminate 

to darken (intr.) 
to extinguish 

to pay 

to lend 

to begin 

to end 

to wound 

to salute 

to work 

to look 

to ask for 

to masticate 

to swallow 

to vomit 

to dream 

to leave, depart 
to arrive 

to pass 

to cross (as a river) 
to construct, build 
to rub 

to scratch 

to think 

to gather, collect 
to cultivate, till 
to weed out 

to turn around 
to turn, v. trans. 
to return 

to stir, v. trans. 
to beget, bear 

to keep, guard 
to give 

to spread (in sun) 
to split 

to break 

to destroy, scatter 
to stuff, load 

to displease 

to serve 

to refuse, deny 
to mend, repair 
to spread (mat) 
to roll up 

to unroll 

to sift 

to moisten 

to urinate 

to evacuate, feces 


KI-MBUNDU 


ku-zuikika 
ku-futa 
ku-koka 
ku-jika 
ku-jikula 
ku-muika 
ku-vunda 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-soba 
ku-mateka 
ku-zuba 
ku-nemeka 
ku-meneka 
ku-kalakala 
ku-tala 
ku-binga 
ku-cakuta 
ku-minia 
ku-lusa 
ku-anjuia 
ku-tunda 
ku-bicila 
ku-somboka 
ku-zauka 
ku-tunga 
ku-tukuta 
ku-aza 
ku-xinganeka 
ku-bonga 
ku-dima 
ku-sonzola 
ku-baluluka 
ku-balula 
ku-vutuka 
ku-bika 
ku-vuala 
ku-baka 
ku-ba 
ku-aneka 
ku-tandula 
ku-bukula 
ku-muanga 
ku-longela 
ku-ibila 
ku-sidivila 
ku di tuna 
ku-didika 
ku-zala 
ku-futa 
ku-futumuna 
ku-sala 
ku-betesa 
ku-susa 
ku-nena 


MBANGALA 
ku-zubika 
ku-funka 
ku-ximba 
ku-jika 
ku-zulula 
ku-muniika 
ku-fuka 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-soba 
ku seleka 
ku-mana 
ku-nemeka 
ku-meneka 
ku-kalakala 


*ku-tala 


ku-lomba 
ku-kokota 
ku-minia 
ku-lusa 
ku-lota 
ku-tuhuka 
ku-heta 
ku-hiana 
ku-tauka 
ku-tunga 
ku-tukuta 
ku-zaza 
ku-xinganeka 
ku-nona 
ku-dima 
ku-selela 
ku-alumuka 
ku-alumuna 
ku-aluka 
ku-hika 
ku-kita 
ku-haka 
ku-hana 
ku-neka 
ku-tauula 
ku-tolola 
ku-muanga 
ku-longela 
ku-bihila 
ku-beza 
ku-heua 
ku-hula 
ku-zala 
ku-fuka 
ku-fukumuna 
ku-sala 
ku-zula 
ku-susa 
ku-nia 


KIOKO 
ku-zubika 
ku-fuka 
ku-teta 
ku-ijila 
ku-zulula 
ku-muniika 
ku-laa 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-somba 
ku-teteka 
ku-huixa 
ku-lemeka 
ku-hindula 
ku-dinga mudimo. 
ku-tala 
ku-uita 
ku-tafuna 
ku-mina 
ku-sanza 
ku-lota 
ku-fuambuka 
ku-heta 
ku-hiana 
ku-tauka 
ku-tunga 
ku-fuenia 
ku-kula 
ku-soka 
ku-ciza 
ku-dima 
ku-selela 
ku-alumuka 
ku-alumuna 
ku-funa 
ku-hika 
ku-sema 
ku-tudika 
ku-hana 
ku-aniika 
ku-panda 
ku-makuna 
ku-hanga 
ku-longesa 
ku-bihila 
ku-fukala 
ku-sola 
ku-dinga 
ku-ala 
ku-vunga 
ku-vungulula 
ku-suka 
ku-hula 
ku-sukula 
ku-niinia 


LUNDA 
ku-jika 
ku-buika 
ku-teta 
ku-pata 
ku-jurula 
ku-muniika 
ku-jala 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-somba 
ku-sambixa 
ku-puixa 
ku-tapa 
ku-languixa 
ku-sala mijikita 
ku-tala 
ku-uita 
ku-sakula 
ku-minia 
ku-ruka 
ku-lota 
ku-budika 
ku-xika 
ku-pandakana 
ku-auka 
ku-cunga 
ku-panana 
ku-kula 
ku-xinganieka 
ku-nona 
ku-dima 
ku-sela 
ku-arumoka 
ku-karumona 
ku-ciruka 
ku isuka 
ku-vuala 
ku-teka 
ku-hakixa 
ku-aniika 
ku-barula 
ku-bukuna 
ku-palangexa 
ku-longeja 
ku-kisa 


ku-kuata mijikita 


ku-leka 
ku-sala 
ku-ala 
ku-vunga 
ku-vungurula 
ku-sala 
ku-talexa 
ku-xukula 
ku-niina 


Bantu Notes 


LANGE 
ku-xibika 
ku-buikila 
ku-kota 
ku-ijila 
ku-zulula 
ku-lumuna 
ku-fika 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-pasa 
ku-baia 
ku-mana 
ku-tapa 
ku-meneka 


ku-kuata midimo 


ku-tangila 
ku-lomba 
ku-sankunia 
ku-mina 
ku-luka 
ku-lota 
ku-lupuka 
ku-fika 
ku-tamba 
ku-sabuka 
ku-ibaka 
ku-fuandula 
ku-ania 
ku-ela mucima 
ku-angula 
ku-dima 
ku-ipila 
ku-kulumuka 
ku-kulumuna 
ku-aluka 
ku-lamba 
ku-lela 
ku-teka 
ku-pana 
ku-bala 
ku-panda 
ku-cibuka 
ku-tangalexa 
ku-longeza 
ku-bia 
ku-lubuka 
ku-pidia 
ku-oza 

ku ala 
ku-vunga 
ku-vungulula 
ku-niunga 
ku-polexa 
ku-sukula 
ku-niinia 


and Vocabularies. 


SONGE 
ku-fumika 
ku-puuta 
ku-ciba 
ku-ijila 
ku-jitula 
ku-muniika 
ku-fita 
ku-jima 
ku-futa 
ku-kuajima 
ku-baiia 
ku-podixa 
ku-tapa 
ku-imuna 
ku-fuba mifubo 
ku-tala 
ku-teka 
ku-sankunia 
ku-mina 
ku-lasa 
ku-lota 
ku-tuka 
ku-fika 
ku-kiila 
ku-aubuka 
ku-ibaka 
ku-kumuna 
ku-kunia —_[imba 
ku-isamba mu ix- 
ku-sangula 
ku-dima 
ku-ipila 
ku-alula 
ku-alumuna 
ku-aluka 
ku-teka 
ku tanda 
ku-bika 
ku-pana 
ku-mixa 
ku-bala 
ku-cimuka 
ku-palakana 
ku-longa 
ku-pela 
ku-xadila 
ku-pela 
ku-kita 
ku-ala 
ku-funga 
ku-fungulula 
ku-unga 
ku-topexa 
ku-sukula 
ku-nena 
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tapar (buraco) 
cobrir 
cortar (arvore) 
fechar 
abrir 
allumiar 
ficar escuro 
apagar 
pagar 
emprestar 
comecar 
acabar 
ferir 
saudar 
trabalhar 
olhar 
pedir 
masticar 
engulir 
vomitar 
sonhar 
partir, seguir 
chegar 
passar 
atravessar (rio) 
construir 
esfregar 
cocar 
pensar 
apanhar 
cultivar 
tirar a ervilhaca 
virar-se 
virar 
regressar 
mexer 


extender (ao sol) 
rachar 

quebrar 

destruir, espalhar 
encher, carregar 
desagradar 

servir 

negar 

concertar 
extender (esteira) 
enrolar 
desenrolar 
peneirar 

molhar 

urinar 

evacuar 


parir 
guardar 
dar 
XUM 
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to belch 

to break wind 
to sprinkle 

to tell a lie 

to speak truth 
to kill 

to beckon 

to signal 

to enter 

to go out 

to put together 
to mix 

to twist 


to turn over, invert 


to stoop 

to go up 

to climb 

to descend 

to take care 

to bind around 


to sharpen (knife) 


to scrape 

to fish (with net) 
to return (trans.) 
to pardon 

to castrate 


to commit adultery 


to flee, run 

to suck 

to suckle 

to shout 

to weave 

to lift up 

to press 

to drum 

to skim 

to make a row 
to snatch 

to crow 

to bark 

to squeeze 

to take away 
to aim (a gun) 
to rob, steal 
to blow 

to accept 

to receive 

to eject (persons) 
to fill 

to comb 

to fly 

to slide, slip 
to stumble 

to row 

to climb 


KI-MBUNDU 
ku-tauulula 
ku-nena xoto 
ku-miangesa 
ku-tanga makutu 


ku-tanga kidi 


ku-jiba 
ku-balula 
ku-banga_ kijim- 
ku-bokona 
ku-tubuka 
ku-sokeka 
ku-fungisa 
ku-nionga 
ku-balulula 
ku-betama 
ku-banda 
ku-sambela 
ku-kulumuka 
ku-kuata kilunji 
ku-niinga 
ku-zuika 
ku-kolola 
ku-tamba 
ku-vutula 
ku-loloka 
ku-kapala 
ku-ta panda 
ku-lenga 
ku-buita 
ku-amuiza 
ku-kola 
ku-leka 
ku-zangula 
ku-batela 
ku-xika ngoma 
ku-kelula 
ku-baka jibuia 
ku-sumbulula 
ku-kokola 
ku-boza.- 
ku-kama 
ku-katula 
ku-pondala 
ku-niana 
ku-busa 
ku-cikana 
ku-tambula 
ku-tubula 
ku-izalesa 
ku-samuna 
ku-tuka 
ku-xungumuka 
ku-di bukana 
ku-zaula 
ku-sambela 


[buete 


MBANGALA 


ku-tauulula 
ku-nia kisu 
ku-miaka 
ku-tanga madimi 
ku-tanga kidi 
ku-xia 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


KIOKO 
ku-tauula 
ku-niinia kisu 
ku-niaka 
ku-anjika mahuza 
ku-amba kia mue- 
ku-jaha [ne-muene 


ku-kotola ku-lapa 
ku-dimuna ku-dimuna 
ku-bokola ku-ingila 
ku-tuhuka hu kanga ku-fombuka hanzi 
ku-sokeka ku-nunga 
ku-funga ku-futula 
ku-nionga ku-niengela 
ku-alumuna ku-kalumona 
ku-hetama ku-hetama 
ku-banda ku-niina 
ku-sambela ku-niina 


ku-kulumuka 


ku-kuata kimuaniu 


ku-niinga 
ku-vuika 
ku-konga 
ku-tamba 
ku-alumuna 
ku-loloka 
ku-tungula 
ku-ta panda 
ku-lenga 
ku-hola 
ku-muisa 
ku-kola 
ku-tuta tanga 
ku-zangula 
ku-baba 
ku-xika ngoma 
ku-kenza 
ku-zukuta 
ku-sumbulula 
ku-kokola 
ku-buoza 
ku-kama 
ku-fisa 
ku-pondala 
ku-niania 
ku-fuza 
ku-tatia 
ku-tambula 
ku-tuhula 
ku-zalesa 
ku-samuna 
ku-halala 
ku-selumuka 
ku-hukana 
ku-tauula 
ku-niina 


ku-xikumuka 
ku-uima mbungi 
ku-nienga 
ku-lola 
ku-kona 
ku-kuata ixi 
ku-alukisa 
ku-ekia 
ku-tunguna 
ku-ta panda 
ku-cina 
ku-hola 
ku-muisa 
ku-kola 
ku-tuta hina 
ku-zunzula 
ku-balakenia 
ku-imba ngoma 
ku-kenza 
ku-xila nzungu 
ku-kapula 
ku-tenda 
ku-boza 
ku-kamata 
ku-ciza 
ku-tudika 
ku-iia 
ku-pepa 
ku-taa 
ku-tambula 
ku-tuuisa 
ku-zadixa 
ku-zangula 
ku-halala 
ku-selumuka 
ku-hukana 
ku-auixa 
ku-niina 


LUNDA 
ku-tauurula 
ku-nia mukixi 
ku-mina 
ku-dimba 
ku-londa ca kini 

-ku-tapa 
ku-lapa 
ku-leja kijingidixi 

“ku-andama 
ku-budika pole 
ku-lamieka 
ku-vunda 
ku-nienga 
ku-karumona 
ku-sengama 
ku-kandama 
ku-kandama 
ku-curuka 


ku-jinga 
ku-sauula 
ku-karola 
ku-kuata axi 
ku-cirixa 
ku-leka 
ku-cungula 


ku-ia maua 
ku-puita 
ku-amuixa 
ku-ila rubila 
ku-ruka madiia 
ku-zambula 
ku-djata 
ku-bula ngoma 
ku-engura 
ku-teka disoko 
ku-bafula 
ku-tenda 
ku-buoza 
ku-kama 
ku-dioxa 
ku-cudika uta 
ku-iia 

ku-pepa 
ku-itia 
ku-tambula 
ku-budixa 
ku-izuixa 
ku-zangula 
ku-cuika 
ku-xurumuka 
ku-ipuakala 
ku-auixa 
ku-kandama 


YUM 


LANGE 
ku-beula 
ku-niinia muxa 
ku-mamina 
ku-dimba 


ku-amba bulelela 


ku-tapa 
ku-lobexa 
ku-dimuna 
ku-buela 
ku-lupuka paaxi 
ku-lungakania 
ku-buandakania 
ku-niengela 
ku-kulumuna 
ku-inama 
ku-banda 
ku-banda 
ku-pueka 


ku-kuata macu (ears) ku-mania mala 


ku-niengela 
ku-nona 
ku-kona 
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SONGE 
ku-biola 


ku-senda muxuxi 


ku-mamina 
ku-dimbana 
ku-longa mixa 
ku-ipa 
ku-palexa 
ku-dimuna 
ku-tuela 
ku-tuka panji 
ku-lunga 
ku-futula 
ku-niinga 
ku-alula 
ku-inama 
ku-kamina 
ku-kamina 
ku-alalala 
ku-iuka mianda 
ku-ania 
ku-nona 


[mu maii ku-kola 


ku-kuata muniinii ua ku-kuata nsu 


ku-alukixa 
ku-lekela 
ku-tungula 


ku-enda ni mumbandaku-enda kisuku 


ku-ia lubilu 
ku-puita 
ku-amuisa 
ku-ela cibobo 
ku-kuma madiba 
ku-kakula 
ku-niemenena 
ku-imba ngoma 
ku-engula 
ku-teka diioio 
ku-bakula 
ku-dila (nzolo) 
ku-buoza 
ku-kama 
ku-muixa 
ku-ludika 
ku-iba 

ku-ela mupuia 
ku-itaba 
ku-tambula 
ku-lupula 
ku-uixa 
ku-sakula 
ku-tupuka 
ku-selamuka 
ku-kuma dikana 
ku-auixa 
ku-banda 


ku-xila 
ku-lekela 
ku-tungula 
ku-fula 
ku-zuka 
ku-puita 
ku-amuixa 
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PORTUGUESE 
arrotar 
peidar 
aspersar 
mentir 
dizer a verdade 
matar 
chamar a attencio 
fazer signal 
entrar 
sahir 
arranjar partes 
misturar 
torcer 
virar 
inclinar-se 
subir 
trepar 
descer 
tomar sentido 
circumdar 
amolar 
rapar 
pescar (com réde) 
devolver, responder 
perdoar 
capar 
commetter adulterio 
correr fugir 
chupar 
amamentar 


ku-ela musase kakua gritar 


ku-luka bilamba 
ku-semuna 
ku-fikina 
ku-omba ngoma 
ku-engula 
ku-teka euunga 
ku-bakula 
ku-sama 
ku-akula 
ku-fina 
ku-kaxa 
ku-tenteka 
ku-ivua 
ku-puila 
ku-itaba 
ku-tambula 
ku-tuxa 
ku-uoxa 
ku-sakula 
ku-selamuka 
ku-kokola 
ku-abula 
ku-kamina 


tecer 

levantar 
apertar, pisar 
bater o tambor 
tirar a espuma 
fazer barulho 
arrancar 
cantar (do gallo) 
ladrar 
exprimir 

tirar 

apontar (arma) 
roubar 
assoprar 
acceitar 
receber 
expulsar 
encher 
pentear 

voar 
escorregar 
tropecar 
remar 

trepar 
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to creep 

to stammer 

to fetch 

to forget 

to remember 

to name 

to hide, conceal 

to hide one’s self 

to whisper 

to peep 

to listen 

to spy out 

to select 

to shiver, tremble 

to tear 

to dye 

to menstruate 

to cough 

to shake 

to roar, bellow 

to shriek 

to bring forth 

to pour out 

to imagine, think 

to immerse, dip, to 
put in water 

to order, command 

to gain, earn 

to breathe, respire 

to free, liberate 

to sprain 

to limp 

to dress (a wound) 

to dispute, argue 

to commit (a crime) 

to do slave-work 

to be blind 

to blindfold 

to be nude 

to abandon 

to stab 

to take leave 

to be in trouble, pain 

to calm, to quiet 

to seek 

to extort! 

to smoothen 

to carve, adze 

to deny 

to roll down 

to point, sharpen 

to harden 

to feel pain, be sick 


Bantu Notes 


KI-MBUNDU 
ku-avula 
ku-kukuma 
ku-takana 
ku-jimba 
ku-lembalala 
ku-luka 
ku-sueka 
ku-suama 
ku-fueta 
ku-zongola 
ku-bulakana 
ku-londa 
ku-tungula 
ku-teketa 
ku-tandula 
ku-teka 
ku-ia mu ijila 
ku-kohona 
ku-kukumuna 
ku-kumba 
ku di kola 
ku-tukulula 
ku-tebuna 
ku-fika 
ku-ta mu menia 


ku-tuma 
ku-nganiala 
ku-buima 
ku-bana ufolo 
ku di funata 
ku-tenguna 
ku-tumba 
ku-kuata pata 
ku-ta kituxi 
ku-banga ubika 
ku-banga ufofo 
ku-fuka mu meso 
ku-kala tuci 
ku-xisa 

ku-xuka 
ku-lekela 
ku-xixima 
ku-muangununa 
ku-sota 
ku-sumba dijina 
ku-xuna 
ku-songa 

ku di tuna 
ku-lundumuka 
ku-pondala 
ku-kolesa 
ku-kata 


and Vocabularies. 
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ku-kalaba 
ku-kukuma 
ku-takana 
ku-jimba 
ku-jimbuluka 
ku-luka 
ku-sueka 
ku-suama 
ku-fueta 
ku-zongola 
ku-batamena 
ku-londa 
ku-sola 
ku-teketa 
ku-tauula 
ku-lomba 
ku-ia mu ijila 
ku-kohola 
ku-kukumuna 
ku-kumba 

ku di kola 
ku-tukulula 
ku-heta 
ku-fika 
ku-haka mu meia 


ku-xika ngonge 
ku-lumbula 
ku-huima 
ku-folala 

ku di funata 
ku-tenguinia 
ku-tumba 
ku-kuata pata 
ku-vulumuna 
ku-banga uhika 
ku-banga ufofo 
ku-fuka mu meso 
ku-kala tuci 
ku-xia 

ku-kuba 
ku-lekela 
ku-bindama 
ku-baza 
ku-kenga 
ku-sumba jina 
ku-xuna 
ku-songa 
ku-heua 
ku-lundumuka 
ku-sombola 
ku-kolesa 
ku-kata 


KIOKO 


ku-kalaba 
ku-kukuma 
ku-saka 
ku-vulama 
ku-vuluka 
ku-hana jina 
ku-sueka 
ku-suama 
ku-anjikila muixi 
ku-nonoka 
ku-ividila 
ku-selela 
ku-sakula 
ku-zala 

ku-bula 
ku-lomba 
ku-mona kacece 
ku-kohola 
ku-kupula 
ku-kumba 

ku di teta 
ku-solola 
ku-zonga 
ku-soka 
ku-omba mu meia 


ku-hana ngonge 
ku-nginiala 
ku-huima 
ku-pandesa 

ku di funata 
ku-veta 
ku-tumba 
ku-hamika pami 
ku-vulumuna 
ku-bikala 
ku-dinga ufofo 
ku-buika ku meso 
ku-tuama uselesele 
ku-sa 

ku-asa 

ku-kana 
ku-uindama 
ku-pupa 
ku-fupa 
ku-sumba jina 
ku-xuna 
ku-songa 

ku di kala 
ku-lungumuka 
ku-xa songo 
ku-kolesa 
ku-iuza 


1 By using name of person. 


| 
veo 
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LUNDA 
ku-karaba 
ku-kukuma 
ku-ata, or ‘‘to go” 
ku-jimba 
ku-furuka 
ku-pila dijina 
ku-jinjika 
ku-jingama 
ku-londa kaiauiau 
ku-tadila panteza 
ku-texa 
ku-teta 
ku-dioxa 
ku-zala 
ku-barula 
ku-lomba 
ku-ia ku muaka 
ku-kalala 
ku-kupula 
ku-kumba 
ku-baruka 
ku-budixa 
ku-suinda 
ku-tonga 
ku-teka mu mema 


ku-cuma 
ku-puima 
ku-pandixa 

ku i djibula 
ku-vueta 

ku-ovua citata 
ku-kuata ntadi 
ku-mana muloaga 
ku-tenga ururu 
ku-kujadixa pameso 
ku-buika mu meso 
ku-xakama usasele 
ku-xa 

ku-funka 

ku-kana 
ku-iindama 
ku-karuka 

ku-sota 

ku-landa ijina 
ku-pana 

ku-songa 

ku-leka 

ku-iuruka 
ku-songorola 
ku-kaxixa 

ku-iela 


LANGE 
ku-xeka 
ku-kukuma 
ku-londa 
ku-ilua 
ku-mania 
ku-idika 
ku-sokoka 
ku-sokoma 
ku-akila muixi 
ku-muena padisoso 
ku-alamina 
ku-teta 
ku-sungula 
ku-kaiika 
ku-pandu 
ku-ina 
ku-mona maxi 
ku-kosala 
ku-bukula 
ku-puma 
ku-kuma belebele 
ku-lupula 
ku-pokola 
ku-ela mucima 
ku-ela mu maii 


ku-tuma 

ku-dia makasa 
ku-eia 

ku-pandixa 
ku-tengunuka 
ku-sobela 

ku-ovua mpata 
ku-kuata mputa 
ku-bunda cibauo 
ku-oza bupika 
ku-kujipa meso 
ku-buika mu meso 
ku-xala citakataka 
ku-xia 

ku-funka 
ku-kuma dikasadibi 
ku-sunga 

ku-keba 

ku-leka dina 
ku-xinguila 
ku-songa 

ku-pidia 
ku-kuluka 
ku-asampala 
ku-kolexa 

ku-bela 


SONGE 
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ku-tambuka umanue arrastar-se 


ku-u-uta 
ku-ata 
ku-ilua 
ku-huka 
ku-dika 
ku-fia 
ku-fiama 
ku-isongena 
ku-enamina 
ku-pumixa 
ku-pupa 
ku-sangula 
ku-susa 
ku-bala 
ku-ina 
ku-mona mase 
ku-kola 
ku-papula 
ku-kumba 
ku-sama 
ku-tuixa 
ku-pongola 
ku-ipula 
ku-sabika mu mema 


ku-pua 
ku-lamuina 
ku-cokoka 

ku- sumpikita 
ku-kosa elonda 
ku-kuata mpaka 
ku-mona muanda 
ku-kita bupika 
ku-kutua meso 
ku-puta mu meso 
ku-ikala musua 
ku-leka 
ku-funka 
ku-ladika 
ku-kokola kave 
ku-sunga 
ku-kimba 
ku-kudimbila 
ku-kunia 
ku-seia 

ku-pela 
ku-suluka 
ku-songola 
ku-kamixa 
ku-vua busungu 


gaguejar 
buscar 
esquecer 
lembrar-se 
dar nome 
esconder 
esconder-se 
segredar 
espiar 
escutar 
espreitar 
escolher 
tremer 
rasgar 
tingir 
menstruar 
tossir 
sacudir 
mugir 
gritar 
produzir, tirar fora 
verter 
imaginar 
mergulhar (trans.) 
metter em agua 
mandar 
ganhar 
respirar 
libertar 
dislocar 
couxear 
tratar (ferida) 
ter duvidas, disputar 
cometter crime 
fazer servico 
cegar 
cobrir os olhos 
estar nu 
abandonar 
dar facada 
despedir-se 
estar atrapalhado 
estar socegado 
procurar 
extorquir 
afagar 
entalhar 
negar 
cahir, derrocar 
apurar (ponta) 
endurecer 
adoecer 


| 

it 

i 
| 

ku-tuma 
} 

YUM 
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ENGLISH 
to soften, wet 
to thunder 
to get to know 
to drop (water) 


to throw out, away 


to transvase 
to take out 


to move off, remove 


to be blind 
to dwindle, wane 
to enlarge 


to decrease 
to dry up 


Bantu Notes 


KI-MBUNDU 
ku-betesa 
ku-numa 
ku-ijia 
ku-zunza 
ku-texi 
ku-lundulula 
ku-tubula 
ku-sondolola 
ku-fua meso 
ku-jikinina 
ku-mendala ! 


ku-sosolola 
ku-buingina 


to become thin ku-bela 

to become dry ku-kukuta 
to swell ku-jimba 
to become fat ku-neta 
to boast, brag ku-sabula 
to bore through ku-tubula 
to weld ku-saniesa 
to burrow ku-kanda 
to ferment (of beer) ku-fuluka 
to bury ku-funda 
to carve ku-seta 

to circumcise ku-saia 

to become quiet ku-tululuka 
to save ku-bulula 


to dive 

to honor 

to respect 
to believe 

to roll along 


to separate (intr. ) 


to guide 
to fold 


ku di kuvula 
ku-bana ujito 
ku-bana ujito 
ku-cikana 

ku-bolomoka 
ku-muangana 
ku-londekeza 
ku-budika 


to descend (mount’n)ku-tuluka 


to point, sharpen 
to deceive 

to suck (child) 

to help 
to chase 
to insult 
to betray 
to ripen 
to touch 


ku-songolola 
ku-nganala 
ku-amua 
ku-kuatelesa 
ku-kaia 
ku-lebula 


ku-banga ufumbi 


ku-bia 


[hear) ku-tuta 


to feel (same as to. ku-ivua 


to put down 

to fatten 

to heal 

to roof (a house) 


ku-tula 
ku-netesa 
ku-saka 
ku-ta hongo 


to plaster with clay ku-beba 


to plaster (house) 


ku-xiulula 


MBANGALA 
ku-zudisa 
ku-numa 
ku-jia 
ku-zunza 
ku-taxa 
ku-lungulula 
ku-tuhula 
ku-sondolola 
ku-fua meso 
ku-xikinina 
ku-wezelela 


ku-sosolola 
ku-buingina 
ku-hela 
ku-kukuta 
ku-jimba 
ku-nieta 
ku-sahula 
ku-hubula 
ku-saniesa 
ku-kanda 
ku-fuluka 
ku-funda 
ku-sengula 
ku-ia ku kobo 
ku-tula 
ku-hulula 

ku di kuvua 
ku-hana ujito 
ku-hana ujito 
ku-tatia 
ku-mbololoka 
ku-muangana 
ku-dikiza 
ku-futa 
ku-tuluka 
ku-songolola 
ku-huika 
ku-amua 
ku-kuatesa 
ku-kaia 
ku-lebula 
ku-kanga usueia 
ku-hia 
ku-tuta 
ku-ivua 
ku-tula 
ku-netesa 
ku-sakula 
ku-ta hongo 
ku-bamba 
ku-xiulula 


and Vocabulartes. 


KIOKO 


ku-udisa 
ku-numa 
ku-tua 
ku-ziza 
ku-taxa 
ku-longolola 
ku-tuhuiza 
*ku-sondolola 
ku-fua meso 
ku-xikinina 
ku-nunga 


ku-sosolola 
ku-uma 
ku-uma 
ku-uma 
ku-toha 
ku-tona 

ku di samba 
ku-fulula 
ku-saniesa 
ku-xima 
ku-tutuma 
ku-jika 
ku-ola 


ku-ia ku mukanda 


ku-hola 
ku-ha mono 
ku di humba 
ku-vuumbika 
ku-vuumbika 
ku-taa 
ku-mbololoka 
ku-muangala 
ku-lueza 
ku-fuka 
ku-sunuka 
ku-sombolola 
ku-onga 
ku-amua 
ku-ana 
ku-hanga 
ku-tuka 


ku-dinga usueia 


ku-hia 
ku-tua 
ku-ivua 
ku-tula 
ku-toesa 
ku-sakula 


ku-ta musonga 


ku-humba 
ku-xinguila 


1 From Portuguese ‘‘ augmentar.”’ 


YUM 
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LUNDA 
ku-talexa 
ku-djima 
ku-ijika 
ku-ziza 
ku-cibula 
ku-tonkorola 
ku-budixa 
ku-cucurula 
ku-fua meso 
ku-xelekela 
ku-ana (intrans.) 


ku-kacula ku-nianixa 
ku-uma ku-uma 
ku-uma 

ku-uma 

ku-jimba ku-hula 
ku-jimba ku-lunda 
ku-ilabuola ku di nemeka 
ku-furula ku-tubula 
ku-nunga ku-lunga kania 
ku-punda ku-imba dina 
ku-ihila ku-tutuka 
ku-jika ku-jika 
ku-ola ku-tapa salo 
ku-ia ku mukanda__ku-tengula 
ku-neneta ku-pola 
ku-pandixa ku-pandixa 


LANGE 
ku-polexa 
ku-puma 
ku-atula 
ku-ziza 
ku-elaxa 
ku-longolola 
ku-lupula 
ku-umbuixa 
ku-fua meso 
ku-xelekela 


SONGE 
ku-bubula 
ku-tuma 
ku-uka 
ku-pompuexa 
ku-niaxa 
ku-pongola 
ku-tuixa 
ku-kaxa 
ku-fua meso 


[tive) ku-xiia [tive 
ku-kumbixa (causa- ku-tenteka (causa- 
ku-anexa (causative) ku-kumbana (intr.) ku-kumbana (intr.) 


ku-nianixa 
ku-niana 


ku-uma cionda, or ku-niana 
ku-uma__[ku-niana ku-uma 


ku-hula 
ku-tama 
ku-kamba 
ku-tubula 
ku-bunga kania 
ku-fula uina 
ku-tutuma 
ku-jika 
ku-ola 
ku-adika 
ku-uma 
ku-mpaxa 


PORTUGUESE 
molhar, amaciar 
trovar 
conhecer 
gotejar 
deitar fora 
transvasar 
tirar fora 
alontanar 
cegar 
diminuir 


agrandecer 
decrescer 
evaporar 
emmagrecer 
ficar secco 
inchar 

engordar (intr.) 
vantar-se 

furar 

soldar 

cavar 

ferver, fermentar 
enterrar 
entalhar 
circumcidar 
aquietar-se 
salvar 

mergulhar 
honrar 

respeitar 

crer 

rolar 

separar-se 

guiar 

dobrar 

descer 

dar ponta 
enganar 

mamar 

ajudar 

correr com alguem 
insultar 
atraigoar 
madurecer 
toccar, apalpar 
sentir, ouvir 
descangar (cousa) 
engordar (trans.) 
curar 

fazer o tecto 
barrear 

barrear (por féra) 


} 
if 
| 
| 
ku-palangana ku-tangalaka ku-palakana 5 
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ENGLISH 


to beat a clay floor 


to whitewash 

to grind (knife) 

to spoil, undo 

to testify, swear 
to judge 

to roll along (intr.) 


KI-MBUNDU 
ku-beta monzo 
ku-ta pemba 
ku-sambula 
ku-zanga 
ku-julala 
ku-fundisa 
ku-kundumuka 


to roll along (trans.) ku-mbolomona 
to reduce, extinguish ku-jikinisa 
to evaporate (trans.) ku-buinginisa 


to dry, desiccate 
to await 
to be free 
to escape 
intelligent (person) 
adjoining 
to be alike 
to be alive 
all 
all power 
to alternate 
old time, age 
{ to have corners 
( to be angular 


ku-kukutisa 
ku-kinga 
ku-kala folo 
ku-buluka 
njimu, ji- 
mbambe imoxi 
ku-soka 

ku-kala ni mueniu 
-OSO 

nguzu ioso 

ku di fungisa 
u-kulu, mau- 


ku-kala ni tungiji 


to have sense, judg- ku-kala ni ki-lunji 
to awake(intr.)[ment ku-tona 


to be bad, ugly 

nakedness 

only, void, vain 

barren (animal) 
(person) 

to be good, fine 

beauty, goodness 

better 

greater 

(to be) bitter 

blind (person) 

to be dark, black 

to be bold 

seed, progeny 

cheap 

striped (cloth) 

headman, chief 


here 

there (not far) 
yonder 

how many 
this 

what 


yes 
no 


ku-iiba 

utuci 

ngoho 

xidile 

mbaku 

ku-uaba 

mbote 

kota mu kuuaba 
kota mu kukula 
ku-lula 

ki-fofo 
ku-xikelela 
ku-bukumuka 
mbutu 

balatu 

-a mixinda 
di-kota, ma- 


boba 
bobo 
kuna 
-kuci 
ilii 

ihi, inii 


eue 
kana 


MBANGALA 


ku-bula mu inzo 
ku-uasa pemba 
ku-sambula 
ku-zanga 
ku-hakuila 
ku-fundisa 
ku-mbolomoka 
ku-mbolomona 
ku-xikinisa 
ku-huinginisa 
ku-kukutisa 
ku-nenga 
ku-kala folo 
ku-huluka 
njimo, ji- 
mbambe iimue 
ku-sokela 

— mueniu 

-OSO 

mukuma uoso 
ku di soua 
u-kulu 

ku-kala ni tungiji 
ku-dimuka 
ku-tona 
ku-biha 

tuci 

tuhu 

xidile 

ki-sula 
ku-uaha 
u-funu 

kota mu kuuaha 
kota diabo 
ku-lula 

ki-fofo 
ku-buela 
ku-cinuka 
mbutu 

balatu 

-a mixinda 
di-kota, ma- 


eniaha 

hoho, enioho 
koko 

-kuci 

ieii 

iiki 


kalunga 
loho 


Bantu Notes and Vocabulartes. 


KIOKO 
ku-bula mu nzto 
ku-ua pemba 
ku-sambula 
ku-onona 
ku-hakuila 
ku-sopa 
ku-palamuka 
ku-pulumuna 
ku-xikinisa 
ku-umixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-nenga 
ku-di muana 
ku-panda 
ngalami, s. p. 
nginza iimuika 
ku-inadita (?) 
— muono 
-OSO 
ngolo ioso 
ku di futula 
u-kuluuana 
ku-di songo 
ku-dimuka 
ku-laula 
— ibi 
u-selesele 
mokomoko 
kajika 
ki-sula 
bu-bema 
ku-bema 
xinaho mu kubema 
xinaho mu kuluana 
-a sasu 
buta meso 
ku-la 
ku-tenuka 
bupu 
ndando ikepi ? 
-a mifunda 
kalamba 


haene 
hoho 
koko 
-ngahi 
ii-iene 
iika 


eua 
ka 


1 Literally, (having) one boundary, (tendo) um confine. 


YUM 


Bantu Notes 


ku-sambula 
ku-xixa 
ku-lonjila 
ku-imika 
ku-kunjumuka 
ku-kunjumuna 
ku-puixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-cingila 
ku-ikala cilolo 
ku-panda 
mu-kini 
mu-imbo umuiifika 
-a lekeni 

-a muono 

uxua uoso 
ku-osokexa 
kuru 


kudi makonka 


ukuete manango 
ku-lauka 

-impi 

u-sesela 
muamua 


-uampe 


ukidile kuuapa 


ku-sambula 
ku-ona 
ku-akuila 
ku-lumbulula 
ku-bunguluka 
ku-bungulula 
ku-nianiixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-indila 
ku-ikala muana 
ku-panda 

udi muke (?) 
mu-kalo umue 
ku-diasa 

-a muoio 

ngulu ioso 
ku-sanga kania 
-a kale 


(pa)di matumba 


-a lungenii 
ku-tabala 

-ibi 

ci-takataka 
canana 
ci-mbumba 
mu-tungu (masc.) 


-impe [kumba (fem.) 


mutambe buimpe 


ukidile mu kurumpe mukulu 
-rudile bu-lulu 
ufila meso mufua meso 
-jala -fika 
usuejija cilobo 

buto bupu 
ndando iikempe muxinga mutekete 
-a mifunda -a niinjonjo 
muata mu-kelembe 
papa apa 

pauii apo 
kuauikua kuakua 
iinci iinga 

iaoieii didi 

eke bualu kai 
muaniie eid 

né naxi 


and Vocabulartes. 


ku-sambula 
ku-luila 
ku-buelela 
ku-imuka 


ku-nianixa 
ku-umixa 
ku-imana 
ku-posola bupika 
ku-panda 
mu-iuke mianda 
mu-kalo umanejika 
-a ixene (?) 

-a muono 

nguvu ioso 
ku-san,2 kania 
kulu 


(pa) di matungi 


— mifubo 
ku-tala 

-bubi 

musua 
bisumanga 
lu-mbumba 
kunga (fem. and 


mukambe buua 
lutuabo 

-bulu 

cakiso 

ku-fita 

-a bukito 

bio 
mulo upela 

-a mifunda 
fumu 


aiikapa 
afikapo 
kua 

iingapi 


[masc.) 
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PORTUGUESE 
bater o chio 
esbranquicar 
amolar 
estragar 
jurar, attestar 
julgar 
rolar (intr.) 
rolar (trans. ) 
reduzir, diminuir 
evaporar (trans.) 
seccar (trans.) 
esperar 
ser, estar livre 
escapar 
intelligente 
adjacente 
ser similhante 
vivo (de vida) 
todo, a 
todo poder 
alternar 
velho, antiguidade 


ter cantos, anguloso 


ser industrioso, ter 
accordar [juizo 
ser mao, feio 
nudez 

sé, gasto 
esteril (animal) 
esteril (pessoa) 

ser bom, bonito 
belleza 

melhor 

maior 

amargo, amargura 
cego 

ser escuro, preto 
ser atrevido 
semente, progenie 
barato 

riscado (panno) 
regulo 


aqui 

ahi 

alli 
quantos 
este 

que? qual? 


sim 
nao 


2 Little business, pequeno negocio. 


| 
LUNDA LANGE SONGE 
| 
ku-alala 
ku-alaxa } 
i) 
H 
; 
af 
mu-ieji ufila munzu 
{ 
i 
a-kinii 
aiido 
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ENGLISH 


one 

two 

three 
four 

five 

six 

seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twenty 
thirty 
forty 
hundred 
two hundred 
thousand 


to hold, possess 
to strangle 

to weigh 

to arrive 

to sit cross-legged 
to marry 

to grow 

to decline, refuse 
to oblige 

to catch (a thing) 
to awake 

to awaken 

to cheat 


to stick, adhere 
to block up, stuff 
to clear one’s self 
to divine 

to be angry 

to praise 

to adore, worship 


KI-MBUNDU 
moxi 
iadi 
tatu 
uana 
tanu 
samanu 
sambuadi 
nake 
ivua 
kuinii, kumi 
kuinii n’umoxi 
makuiniadi 
makuinii atatu 
makuinii auana 
hama 
hama jiiadi 
midi 


ku-kuata 
ku-bonda 
ku-pezala 
ku-bicila 

ku di jinga lukata 
ku-kazala 
ku-kula 

ku di tuna 
ku-bandulula 
ku-kambula 
ku-fundumuka 
ku-fundumuna 


to arrange (carriers) ku-kasa 


to confer, compare 
to absorb, drink 
to test, prove 

to plait, make mats 
to obey 

to make pottery 

to make baskets 
to distort the face 
to squirt 

to confess 

to adulterate 

to rub, polish 

to spit meat 

to object, dissent 


MBANGALA 
moxi 
iadi 
tatu 
uana 
tano 
samano 
sambuadi 
nake 
divua 
dikumi 
dikumi na moxi 
makumi aiadi 
makumi atatu 
makumi auana 
kama 


- kama jiiadi 


kulakaxi 


ku-kuata 
ku-honda 
ku-pezala 
ku-heta 

ku di jinga lukata 
ku-sakana 
ku-kula 
ku-heua 
ku-bandulula 
ku-kambula 
ku-kasumuka 
ku-kasumuna 


ku-nganala ku-nginiala or ku- 
huika (best) 

ku-nameka ku-namikiza 
ku-xita ku-xita 
ku di katula milongaku di fisa milonga 
ku-sakela ku-taha 
ku-luuala ku-futuka 
ku-ximana ku-fumana 
ku-beza ku-beza 

ku-kasa 
ku-sokesa ku-sokesa 
ku-nua ku-nua 
ku di fikisa ku di sokesa 
ku-tunga ku-tunga 
ku-belesela ku-ohomboka 
ku-umba ku-bumba 


ku-tunga iinda 
ku-sunga tranga 
ku-lukula 
ku-fisala 
ku-fungisa 
ku-kunga 
ku-nianga 

ku di tuna 


ku-tunga iinda 
ku-fudika pala 
ku-tuhula 
ku-zuela cidi 
ku-funga 
ku-seka 
ku-nianga 
ku-heua 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


KIOKO 
iimue 
iadi 
itatsu 
inuana 
tano 
sambano 
cimbiadi 
nake 
uvua 
kumi 
kumi ni kamanika 
makumi adi 
makumi atatsu 
makumi auana 
kitota 


kulakaxi 


ku-ingila 
ku-honda 
ku-pesela 
ku-heta 

ku di jinga lukata 
ku-mbata po 
ku-kula 

ku di kala 
ku-suaulula 
ku-akidila 
ku-hinduka 
ku-hindula 
ku-onga 


ku-lamika 
ku-jika 

ku di tiza milonga 
ku-ponga 
ku-jimana 
ku-fumana 

ku di fukula 
ku-kuata 
ku-eseka 
ku-nua 

ku di iaseka 
ku-luka 

ku-zeia 
ku-bumba 
ku-tunga iisoka 
ku-fudika numa 
ku-tuhula 
ku-amba camuene 
ku-futula 
ku-ceka 
ku-tunga 
ku-heua 


Bantu Notes and Vocabularies. 


LUNDA 
kamu 
kadi 
kasatu 
kaniifiu 
katani 
(mu) sambano 
sambuadi 
cinana 
divu 
dikumi 
dikumi ni kamuiii 
makumi madi 
makumi masatu 
citoto 
iitoto iiadi 
kanana 

ENGLISH 
to pretend 
to stain 
to feed 
to wind 
to interrupt 
to impale, pierce 
to stretch, extend 
to consent, permit 
to disarrange 
to measure 
to explain 
to thread a string 
to attack 
to be mad, insane 
to advise 
to bake 
to bail (water) 
to banish, chase 
to batter, indent 
to promise 
to quarrel 
to entreat 
to inherit 
to bud, sprout 
to scold 
to accuse, blame 
to flow (water) 
to bleed (a person) 
to blossom 
to grunt 


LANGE 

io-mue 
ii-bidi 
ii-satu 
ii-niai 
ii-tano 
ii-sambombue 
muanda mutekete 
muanda mukulu 
citema 
dikumi 
dikumi ni iomue 
makumi abidi 
makumi asatu 
makumi aniai 
lukama 
kama ibidi 
cinunu 

KI-MBUNDU 
ku di kitala 
ku-balesa 
ku-disa 
ku-niinga 
ku-fungisa 
ku-toma 
ku-nana 
ku-bana disesa 
ku-muanga 
ku-zonga 
ku-jimbulula 
ku-zuila 
ku-takala 
ku-saluka 
ku-bana mulongi 
ku-oha 
ku-suba 
ku-balakala 
ku-totoka 
ku-ambela 
ku-zoka 
ku-bomba 
ku-lundula 
ku-sabuka 
ku-bazela 
ku-funiisa 
ku-kunguluka 
ku-sangalala 
ku-tuluka 
ku-huna 


to thunder, clapping ku-tanda 


to question 

to tell (story) 
to raid, plunder 
to lessen 

to multiply 


ku-ibula 
ku-tangela 
ku-bunda 
ku-tebununa 
ku-vualesa 


SONGE 
ii-muneitka 
ii-bidi 
ii-satu 
ii-nafika 
ii-tano 
sambombo 
sambokabidi 
muanda 
ki-tema 
kumi 
kumi ni kamuneiika 
makumi abidifika 
makumi asatuiika 
makumi anaiika 
lukama 
kama ubidifika 
kinunu 

MBANGALA 
ku di kitala 
ku-balesa 
ku-disa 
ku-jinga 
ku-funza 
ku-toma 
ku-nana 
ku mu eca 
ku-muanga 
ku-zonga 
ku-lombolola 
ku-vuila 
ku-butula 
ku-saluka 
ku-longa ndunge 
ku-oca 
ku-sua 
ku-balakana 
ku-xoboka 
ku-ambela 
ku-zoka 
ku-bomba 
ku-hinga 
ku-sahuka 
ku-baza 
ku-funiisa 
ku-hungumuka 
ku-sangalala 
ku-tuluka 
ku-huna 
ku-tanda 
ku-hula 
ku-ambela 
ku-hunda 
ku-sosolola 
ku-nanesa 
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PORTUGUESE 
um 
dous 
tres 
quatro 
cinco 


onze 
vinte 
trinta 
quarenta 
cem 
duzentos 
mil 

KIOKO 
ku di fumbika 
ku-onona 
ku-disa 
ku-jinga 
ku-vunda 
ku-asa 
ku-futumuka 
ku mu ekia 
ku-muanga 
ku-eseka 
ku-lumbula 
ku-longa 
ku-butula 
ku-zaluka 
ku-lueza mana 
ku-oca 
ku-stia 
ku-hanga 
ku-lokoka 
ku-ambela 
ku di lamba 
ku-lambela 
ku-suana 
ku-mena 
ku-pupa 
ku-songa 
ku-palamuka 
ku-teta luxaha 
ku-tuluka 
ku-huna 
ku-baruka 
ku-hula 
ku-ambulula 
ku-bua 
ku-sosolola 
ku-lelesa 
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ENGLISH. 


to get hot 

to be healthy 

to be sick 

to treat, heal 

to snuff 

to groan 

to thatch a house 
to humbug 


KI-MBUNDU. 
ku-tema 
ku di sanza 
ku-kata 
ku-saka 
ku-fuenia 
ku-kema 
ku-zambela 
ku-ingina 


to stretch out (trans.)ku-futumuna 
to stretch out (intr.) ku-futumuka 


to bite, sting 
to braid, plait 


ENGLISH 
health 
sickness 
death 
sleep 
to cry 
cough 
thunder, lightning 
to shower 
sun 
sunrise 
sunset 
full moon 
new moon 
river 
rivulet 
lake 
ford 
waterfall 
mountain 
hill 
to go up 
to descend 
earth 
plain, a 
frontier 
to eat 
to drink 
to speak 
bow 
arrow 
sword 


canoe 
oar (paddle) 
to laugh 


ku-numata 
ku-inda 


MBANGALA, 


ku-tema 

ku di sanza 
ku-kata 
ku-saka 
ku-fuenia 
ku-kema 
ku-zambela 
ku-ingina 
ku-futumuna 
ku-futumuka 
ku-sumana 
ku-binda 


VOCABULARY OF KUBA.* 


KUBA 
bu-olla 
ci-ushidi 
nyua-mutuanoa 
tongi 
ku-iela 
lu-kite 
shashi 
bula bokumanyanga 
tangi 
tangi ya-to 
tangi ya-kite 
ngona ya-no 
ngona ya-balo 
loji 
loji lu-kyaka 
yedi 
m-bongoloje 
i-numo 
i-kunjo 
i-kunjo ka-mikono 
ku-peta (i-kunjo) 
ku-nodika 
bu-shibo 
bu-shibo, budi- 
nello [babala 
ano-dio 
ano-nyo 
a-toto 
pungo 
pongio 
ngubu 
bw-ato 
ka-iya 
tucexe 


KISHI-LANGE 
bu-kole 
bu-bedi 
lu-fu 
ku-lala 
ku-dila 
lu-kosso 
di-kubakuba 
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KIOKO. 
ku-tema 
ku-kola 
ku-iinza 
ku-huka 
ku di feta 
ku di teta 
ku-jinga 
ku-nionga 
ku-tangulula 
ku-tanguluka 
ku-sumana 
ku-inda 


PORTUGUESE 
saude 
doenga 
morte 
somno 
chorar 
tosse 
relampago 


ka-fula kanya-kanya chover 


di-ha 

di-ba dia-kulupuka 
di-ba dia-kubwela 
mw-eji wafwa (?) 
mw-eji wakubala 
mu-sulu 

ka-sulu 

di-jiba 

di-lobo 

di-pumo 

mu-kuna 
ka-kunakuna 
ku-banda 
ku-pwika 

pata (?) 

pata mu-toke 
mu-kalo 

ku-dia 


sol 

sol nascente 
sol poente 
lua cheia 
lua nova 
rio 

riacho 
lago 

vau 
cachoeira 
montanha 
outeiro 
subir 
descer 
terra 
planicie 
fronteira 
comer 
beber 
fallar 
arco 
frecha 
espada 
canda 

pa, remo 
rir 


* In this Vocabulary y =i, w—=u, sh—=x. It was obtained from Kashabala, 
about whom see No. I. 


ku-nwa 
kw-akula 
bu-ta 
mu-keta 
ngabo 

ku-seka 
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ENGLISH 
to hope 
to fear 
to open 
stupid, foolish 
to desire 
love 
hatred 
agreeable, to agree 
disagreeable 
to admire 
to make war 
to make peace 


KUBA 
ku-kunga 
e-bunene 
a-di-pile 
yenyi 
a-muku 
mw-engo 
yabobe 
kidieme 
ka-mukamuka 
di-biye ilombonye 
ku-nangina bita 
ku-batula bita 


KISHI-LANGE 
ku-indila 
ku-panga 
ku-zulula 
mu-pote 
ku-sua 
lu-se 
mu-cawodi 
ku-nanga 
ku-bya 
naku-kema 
ku-lalua vita 
ku-mana vita 


PORTUGUESE 


esperar 
temer 

abrir 

tolo 

desejar 

amor 

odio 

agradar 
desagradar 
admirar 

fazer guerra 
fazer as pazes 
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friendship ki-dia bu-nyana amizade 

enmity bu-she mu-tando inimizade 

tranquil, to be ku-kita ku-pola calar-se 

unrest, unquiet i-sholo ku-pwidila inquietacao 

soul, spirit nyoa mu-shangi espirito, alma 

God Shambi Fidi mu-kulu Deus 

heaven di-ka di-ulu ceo 

lie, lies ma-kushu lu-dimbo mentiras 

falsity hu-asha kushu wakushima falsidade 

stealing bu-embo kw-iba roubar 

gift, present bu-kala cy-anana dadiva 

ungrateful man ka-mukapamishe = mw-ena mu-cawadi ingrato, subst. 

good ya-bushiki impe bom 

bad ya-bobe ibi mao 

to dry shikitiamumu ku-mesha ci-ntu seccar 

to fetch ya kunoxi ku-angata buscar 

walk ci-luendo luendo (?) passeio 
VOCABULARY OF BENEKI. 

BENEKI ENGLISH PORTUGUESE 
mu-bidi body corpo 
mu-tue head cabeca i 
bofio, pl. m- brain miolo i 
mu-fuafua, pl. mi- skull caveira 1 
di-so, pl. me- eye olho 
m-pemba nose nariz 
ma-sa, sing. di- nostrils ventas f 
bi-lomo, sing. lomo lips beicos 

di-no, pl. me- tooth dente 
di-boko, pl. ma- arm braco 
di-nza, pl. ma- hand mao 
mu-nue, pl. mi- finger dedo 
di-zala, pl. ma- finger nail unha 
ki-ala, pl. bi- thumb pollegar 
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BENEKI 


di-ce, pl. ma-ce 


ma-kolovi, sing. di- 


ki-pussu, pl. bi- 


ENGLISH 
ear 
eye-lash 
eye-lid 


n-ieno, sing. lu-nieno hair 


lu-dimi 
di-kongongo 
ka-niuniu, pl. tu- 
mu-lambuilo 
mu-nuetu pakaci 
bele, pl. ma- 
xingo 

mongo 

ki-sa, pl. bi- 
di-tama, pl. ma- 
mi-xinie 
sukunie 

di-fu 

ki-pungu, pl. bi- 
di-pampa, pl. ma- 
ki-adi 

ka-papa, pl. tu- 
mu-suku 
mu-mbia 
mu-kaba 

mbuija 

tako, pl. ma- 
mu-kolo, pl. mi- 
ki-pungu 

n-dui, pl. ngui 
di-nu, pl. ma-nu 
ka-niuniu 
ka-pulu, tu- 
mu-soke 

ku-akula 
ku-pemba 
ku-kanua 


tongue 
elbow 

little finger 
index finger 
middle finger 
teat 

neck 

back of neck, spine 
chin 

cheek 

gums 

wrist 

belly 

elbow joint 
collar bone, shoulder 
chest 
shoulder blade 
umbilicus 
waist 

belt 

white calico 
rump 

leg 

knee 

foot 

toes 

little toe 
ankle 

skin 

to speak 

to smell 

to smoke 
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PORTUGUESE 


orelha 
pestanas 
palpebra 
cabellos 
lingua 
cotovello 
dedo minimo 
dedo index 
dedo medio 
teta 
pescoco 
cerviz 
barba 

face 
gengivas 
pulso 
barriga 
cotovelo 
hombro 
peito 
omoplata 
umbigo 
cintura 
cinta 
fazenda 
nadega 
perna 
joelho 

pé 

dedos do pé 
dedo minimo 
tornozelo 
pelle 

fallar 
cheirar 
fumar 


BENEKI 
ku-dia 
ku-toma 
ku-lala 
ku-komba 
ki-ata, bi- 

senge 

toxe 

ka-pete 
ka-peji 
fanka 
di-pulu 
ku-songola 
ku-enda 
ku-enda kabilu 
ku-xadila 
ka-kuniama 
ku-tema kunda 
ki-puto 
lu-sela 
ku-kumuna 
ku-tumpa 
ku-pangala 
maii, meme 
ku-tumbuka 
ku-a 

ka-dilo 
ku-mina 
m-pala 
mu-ebu 
mu-polo, mi- 
ku-dila 
ku-kolola 
ku-sepa 


ku-kupuila nkassa 


ku-vunga 
ku-kuata 


ENGLISH 
to eat 
to drink 
to sleep 
to sweep 
mat 
earth, soil 
white clay 
knife 
pipe 
tobacco 
plate 
to cut 
to walk, go 
to walk, go quickly 
to sit 
to kneel 
to sit cross-legged 
hat, cap 
comb 
to brush 
to wipe 
to pour 
water 
to jump 
to wash 
fire, light 
to swallow 
forehead 
beard 
tear 
to cry 
to cough 
to laugh 
to clap the hands 
to clench, to roll up 
to grasp 
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PORTUGUESE 


comer 
beber 
dormir 
varrer 
esteira 
terreno 
argilla branea 
faca 
cachimbo 
tabacco 
prato 

cortar 
andar 
andar depressa 
assentar-se 
ajoelhar 
accocorar-se 
chapeu 
pente 
escovar 
limpar 
despejar 
agua 

saltar 

lavar 

fogo, luz 
engulir 
frente 
barba, bigode 
lagrima 
chorar 
tossir 

rir 

dar palmas 
enrolar 


pegar 
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BENEKI 


ku-ela 
ku-kupuila 
ku-kusa 
ku-lonja 
ku-jijika 
ku-jitula 
ku-nienga 
ku-konia 
ku-kukula 
ku-ania 
polo 
ka-pengo 
lu-tete 
imbua 
konie 

ci-bu 
di-saki, ma- 
i-bue 
ma-mbalo, sing. di- 
mu-koko, pl. nii- 
m-buiji 
m-buiji mu-kata 
ci-panga 
munue 
i-bidi 

satu 

nanka 

tanu 
sambumbu 
bi-soso 
mu-xinga 
mu-kila 
ki-pussu 
ka-xinga 
m-buta 
mu-xiti, mi- 
mu-lumbo 


ENGLISH 


to throw 

to beat 

to wash the face 
to whistle 

to tie 

to untie 

to twist 

to fold up, to double 
to shake 

to unwreathe 
hole 
little hole 
firebrand 
dog 

banana 

day (clay?) 
leaf 

oil-palm 
cords of creepers 
sheep 

goat 

he-goat 

fold 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

grass 

rope 

tail of beasts 
tail of birds 
twine 

bow 

arrow 

spear 
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PORTUGUESE 


lancar 
bater 

lavar a cara 
apitar 

atar 
desatar 
torcer 
dobrar 
abalar 
destorcer 
buraco 
buraquinho 

cao 

banana 

dia 

folha 
palmeira 
cordas de trepadeiras 
carneiro 
cabra 
cabrito 
corral 

um 

dois 

tres 

quatro 
cinco 

seis 

capim 
corda 

rabo 

rabo de passaro- 
corda fina 


arco 
frecha 
zagaia 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MOSQUITO 
COAST OF NICARAGUA. 


BY 
COURTENAY DE KALB. 


The Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua has, during a 
period of more than two centuries, been brought into 
frequent notice through the efforts of Great Britain to 
acquire control over it, originally for the purpose of 
obtaining a foothold in Central America, whereby she 
might weaken the power of Spain, and later for the 
purpose of maintaining control of the route for an inter- 
oceanic canal through Nicaragua. This circumstance 
will explain the extraordinary interest it has excited, 
resulting in nearly every writer on Central American 
subjects devoting more or less consideration to this 
strip of coast. The final political status of this terri- 
tory still remains to be determined, and the possibility 
that a still larger interest in the history and fortunes of 
Mosquitia may ensue, and that others may wish to ex- 
plore the records of travellers and historians concern- 
ing this country, seems to furnish sufficient warrant for 
offering the following useful, though by no means com- 
plete, bibliography. 

The works marked by an asterisk have not been veri- 
fied as to titles and dates by personal investigation, 
having been copied from references by other authors. 
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The works in the list unmarked by asterisks have been 
personally verified : 


* La Historia General de las Indias. Por Francisco Lopez 
de Gomara. Anvers. 1554. 

Historia General de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas 
y Tierra Firme del Mar Océano. Por Antonio de Herrera. 
Madrid. 16ot. 

* Relacion Cierta de Agravios que Reciben los Naturales de 
las Provincias Distantes de la Real Audiencia de Guatemala; 
Gramatica de la Lengua Mosca. MS. en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Madrid. 1619. (?) 

‘*The Mosqueto Indian and His Golden River. Being a 
Familiar Description of the Mosqueto Kingdom in America, &c., 
&c.” Written in or about the year 1699, by one ‘‘M. W.” 
In a ‘‘Collection of Voyages and Travels,” some now first 
printed, etc. In six volumes. Printed for Henry Lintot and 
John Osborn, at the Golden Ball in Paternoster Row. London. 
Vol. VI. Third Edition. 1746. 

* Monarquia Indiana. Por Juande Torquemada. Madrid. 1723. 

* History of the Voyages and Travels of Nathaniel Uring. 
London. 1726. 

* A Journey Overland from the Gulf of Honduras to the 
Great South Sea. By John Cockburn. London. 1735. 

*Informe Sobre el Estado de los Zambos-Mosquitos, y 
Medio de Exterminarlos. MS. Por Clemente Arauz. 1735. 
Archivo de Guatemala. 

A New History of Jamaica, from the Earliest Accounts to 
the Taking of Porto Bello. By Vice Admiral Vernon. 2d Ed. 
London. 1740. 

The History of the Buccaniers of America, &c., &c. By H. 
W. Dilworth, A.M. London. 1759. 

* History of the West Indies. (Vol. 5.) By Bryan Edwards. 
London. 1773. 

* History of Jamaica, and Account of the Mosquito Shore. 
Edward Long. London. 1774. 

* Full Answer to the King of Spain’s Last Manifesto Respect- 
ing the Bay of Honduras and the Mosquito Shore; Its Ancient 
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Free British Settlement and Importance to Great Britain. 
London. 1779. 

The History of the Pirates, Freebooters, or Buccaneers of 
America. Trans. from the German of J. M. von Archenholtz 
by George Mason. London. 1807. 

An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras, and 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Mosquito In- 
dians. With a Vocabulary of the Mosquito Language. By 
Capt. George Henderson. 2d Ed. London. 1811. 

* Rees’s Cyclopedia. London. 1819. 

Sketch of the Mosquito Shore. By Thomas Strangeways, 
K.G.C. Edinburgh. 1822. 

A Statistical and Commercial History of Guatemala. By Don 
Domingo Juarros. Trans.from the Spanish by J. Baily. London. 
1823. 

* The Belize Merchants Unmasked, or a Review of their Late 
Proceeding Against Poyais. By G. A. Low. London. 1824. 

* Narrative of Voyages and Excursions on the East Coast 
of Central America. By Orlando W. Roberts. Edinburgh. 1827. 

* Annals of Jamaica. By Rev. G. W. Bridges. (Vol. 2.) 
London. 1828. 

* Notice of the Caribs in Central America. By John Galindo. 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London. 1833. 

* History of the British Colonies. By R. Montgomery Mar- 
tin. 5 vols. London. 1834-35. 

Plan of a Constitution for the Inhabitants of the Indian 
Coast in Central America, commonly called the Mosquito Shore. 
By Sir Gregor MacGregor. Balfour and Jack, Edinburgh. 
1836. 

Sketch of the Eastern Coast of Central America. Compiled 
from Notes of Capt. Richard Owen and the Officers of H. M. 
Ship ‘‘Thunder” and Schooner ‘‘Lark.” By Capt. Bird 
Allen. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Vol. XI. 1841. 

Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore During the 
Years 1839, 1840 and 1841. By Thomas Young. Smith, Elder 
& Co., London. 1842. 
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* Notes of a Journey Among the Woolwa and Moskito In- 
dians. By G. H. Wickham. Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Vol. XIII. 1868-69. 

* Bericht iiber die im Héchsten Auftrage Seiner Ké6niglichen 
Hoheit des Prinzen Karl von Preussen und Sr. Durchlaucht des 
Herrn Fiirsten von Schénburg-Waldenburg bewirkte Unter- 
suchung einiger Theile des Mosquitolandes, erstattet von der 
dazu ernannten Commission. Berlin. 1845. 

* Das Deutsche Colonisirungs-Projekt an der Mosquito-kiiste, 
u. s. w. Kretzschmar. K6nigsberg. 1845. 

* Grammar of the Mosquito Language. With Vocabulary. 
By Alexander Henderson. New York. 1846. 

* Travels in Central America. By R. G. Dunlop. London. 
1837. 

* Correspondence Respecting the Mosquito Territory. Pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, July 3, 1848. 

A Grammatical Sketch of the Language of the Indians of the 
Mosquito Shore. By Alexander I. Cotheal. Transactions of 
the American Ethnological Society. New York. 1848. 

* Auswanderung und Colonisation im Interesse des Deutschen 
Handels. Der Freistaat Nicaragua, und Seine Wichtigkeit fiir 
den Welthandel, &. Von A. von Bilow. Berlin. 1849. 

* Central America. By John Baily. London. 1850. 

* The Mosquito Question. By E. G. Squier. American Whig 
Review. New York. February and March, 1850. 

* The Gospel in Central America. Frederick Crowe. Lon- 
don. 1850. 

* Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography. London. 1850-52. 

Historia General y Natural de las Indias. Por Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo y Valdés. Madrid. 1851-55. 

* Documentos Relativos 4 la Cuestion Mosquito. Por Don 
Francisco Castellon. San Salvador. 1852. 

* Central America and the Crampton-Webster Project. By 
E. G. Squier. New York Democratic Review. November, 1852. 

* Islands in the Bay of Honduras. Their Seizure and Organ- 
ization as a British Colony. By E. G. Squier. New York 
Democratic Review. December, 1852, 
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* Das Mosquito Gebiet, die Bai-Inseln und die Insel Tigre; 
Kriegsfragen zwischen England und die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord-Amerika. Von Dr. Freiherrn von Reden. Petermanns 
Mitthetlungen, 1856. 

* Brooks’ General Gazetteer. London. 1853. 

Correspondence between Mr. Marcy and Mr. Crampton Rela- 
tive to the Treaty of Washington (Clayton-Bulwer Treaty), 1850. 
Executive Document No. 13. 1st Sess. 33d Congress. 1853. 

Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, on the Establishment on the Island of Roatan, &c. Com- 
mittee Report, No. 407, 2d Sess. 32d Congress. 1853. 

Correspondence Relative to the Claims of Great Britain on 
the Mosquito Coast, &c. Executive Document, No. 27, 2d 
Sess. 32d Congress. 1853. ; 

Waikna: Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By ‘‘S. A. 
Bard” (E. G. Squier). Harper & Bros. New York. 1853. 

Notes on Central America. By E. G. Squier. Harper & 
Bros. New York. 1855. 

The Buccaneers; or, The Monarchs of the Main. 3 vols. By 
George W. Thornbury. Hurst & Blackett. London. 1855. 

Documents Relative to Central American Affairs and the En- 
listment Question. Printed by Direction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. Washington. 1856. 

The History of the Buccaneers of America. By B. J. Esque- 
meling. Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. Boston. 1856. 

Explorations and Adventures in Honduras. By William V. 
Wells. Harper & Bros. New York. 1857. 

Nicaragua: Past, Present and Future. By Peter F. Stout. 
John E. Potter. Philadelphia. 1859. 

The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Wash- 
ington Irving. G. P. Putnam. New York. 1861. 

Ueber Madeira und die Antillen nach Mittel-Amerika. Jegor 
von Sivers. Leipzig. 1861. 

Remarks on the Mosquito Territory, its Climate, People, Pro- 
ductions, &c., with an original map. By Charles N. Bell. Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. XXXII. 
1862, 
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The Gate of the Pacific. By Capt. Bedford Pim. London. 
1863. 

* A Ride Across a Continent. 2 vols. By Frederick Boyle. 
London. 1868. 

Account of the Attempt to Form a Settlement on the Mos- 
quito Shore in 1823. By James Douglas, M.D. Transactions 
of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Session of 
1868-69. 

* Le Premier Voyage de Amerigo Vespucci. Par F. A. de 
Varnhagen. Vienna. 1869. 

Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mos- 
quito. By Capt. Bedford Pim and Berthold Seemann, Ph.D. 
Chapman & Hall. London. 1869. 

* The Indians of the Mosquito Territory. By J. Collinson. 
Society of Anthropology of London. 1870. 

Notas Geograficas y Econémicas Sobre la Reptiblica de Nica- 
ragua. Por Pablo Levy. Paris. 1873. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. D. Appleton & Co. 5 vols. New York. 1875. 

The Myths of the New World. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., 
M.D. Henry Holt & Co. New York. (1868). 1876. 

* Across Central America. By J. W. Bodham-Whetham. 
London. 1877. 

Central America, West Indies and South America. By H. 
W. Bates. London. 1878. 

Papers Relating to the Arbitration of His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Austria, in the Differences between the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty and the Government of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua respecting the Interpretation of Certain 
Articles of the Treaty of Managua. WHarrison& Sons. London. 
(Official Publication.) 1881. 

History of Central America. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. San Francisco. 1882. 

El Rio de San Juan de Nicaragua. Por Don Manuel M. de 
Peralta. M. Murillo, Madrid; J. I. Ferrer, Paris. 1882. 

Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures. Augustus C. Thomp- 
son, D.D. Scribners, New York. 1882. 
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The History of the Pacific States. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. A. L. Bancroft & Co. San Francisco. 1883. 

Costa Rica, Nicaragua, y Panama en el Siglo XVI. Por 
Don Manuel M. Peralta. M. Murillo, Madrid; J. I. Ferrer, 
Paris. 1883. 

Essays on Some Disputed Questions in Modern International 
Law. By T. J. Lawrence. Cambridge, England. 1884. 

Correspondence in relation to the Proposed Interoceanic Canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and the Monroe Doctrine. Washington. Government 
Printing Office. 1885. 

Formation of the Municipal Authority for the Government of 
the Mosquito Reservation; Its Constitution, Laws, Regulations, 
&c. (Official.) Burr Printing House, New York. 1884. 

Dawan Bila. A Translation into the Mosquito Tongue of the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. G. Winter (Pub.) 
Stolpen, Germany. 1889. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle. Par M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin. Tome IV. Paris. 1890. 

Langue Mosquito. Grammaire, Vocabulaire, Textes. Par 
Lucien Adam. Bibliotheque de Linguistique Américaine, Tome 
XIV. J. Maisonneuve. Paris. 1891. 

Christopher Columbus. By Justin Winsor. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. 1891. 

The American Race. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 
Science Publishing Co. New York. 1891. 

The Geology of Nicaragua. By J. Crawford. Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Vol. XL. 1891. 

The Language of the Mosquito Shore. By. Wm. D. Farring- 
ton. Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. Vol. 
XXIV; No. 4, Part I. New York. 1892. 

Municipal Constitution and Annual Laws of the Mosquito 
Reservation for the years 1883 to 1891, inclusive. (Official.) 
The Morning News Print. Savannah, Ga. 1892. 

Annual Laws of the Mosquito Reservation for the year 1892. 
(Official.) Bluefields Sentinel Print. Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
M.R. 1892. 
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Tropical America. By Isaac N. Ford. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1893. 

Annual Laws of the Mosquito Reservation for the year 1893. 
(Official.) Bluefields Sentinel Print. Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
M.R. 1893. 

Studies on the Mosquito Shore in 1892. By Courtenay De 
Kalb. Bulletin American Geographical Society. New York. 
Vol. XXV, No. 2. 1893. 

* The Rio Wanks and the Mosco Indians. By J. F. Irias. 
Transactions American Ethnological Society. New York. (?) 

Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico 
and the Far West of the United States. By Julius Froebel. 
London. 1859. 

* Twenty Years’ Residence in Cape Gracias 4 Dios. Capt. 
Haly. London, (?) 

* British Empire in America. By Wayne. (?) 

Journal of Voyages: * * * To which is added some ac- 
count of the Soil, Products, Laws and Customs of Chagres, the 
Musquito Shore, and St. Blas. (1813-1820.) By Capt. Jacob 
Dunham. New York. 1850. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BY 


GEO. C. HURLBUT, Zidbrarian. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS AT 
StTockHoLm, AucusT 3-8, 1894.—The programme of 
the Congress is as follows : 


History AND GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Chronological and geographical calculation of the 
periods in the history of America. 

2. Study of the medical effects of remedies belong- 
ing to the vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms, and 
transmitted by the natives to the Conquerors. 

3. Relations which existed among the different 
American peoples before the Discovery. 

4. Military organization of the American nations 
before the XVIth century. 

5. Influence of the Discovery of America upon geo- 
graphical science. 

6. Proofs of Asiatic influence upon the culture of 
Central America. 

7. Social position of the Inca Capac. Was he an 
absolute monarch, or an ordinary warrior chief ? 

8. The marine charts of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
during the XVIth century, and the first half of the 
XVIIth. 

g. First commercial relations between Europe and 
the American coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 
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10. Pre-Columbian communications between Iceland 
and North America. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


11. Enumeration of the indigenous human races of 
America which present, like the hunchbacks of Guajira 
in Colombia, organic deformities. Causes of these 
deformities. 

12. Origin and progress of the Carib race in America. 
Characteristics of this race. - 

13. On the different forms of arrows among the 
natives of Central America, and their use. 

14. On the form of the huts of the natives of Central 
America. 

15. On the clubs of Guiana. What is their geo- 
graphical distribution? What purposes did they serve, 
and what is the meaning of their ornamentation ? 

16. What is known as to the signification of the 
ornamental art of the South American Indians in 
general ? 

17. What relation exists between the culture of the 
Indians of the Northwest and that of the other peoples 
of North America, especially in what concerns their 
ornamental art ? 

18. On the latest investigations concerning the epoch 
of the first appearance of man in America, and their 
results. 

19. On the relations between the Eskimos and the 
other native races of North America. 

20. What is the relation between the modern so- 
called Pueblo Indians and the pre-historical agricultural 
peoples of the Southern States of North America ? 
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ARCH ZOLOGY. 


21. Can the iron arms and implements found at 
Payson (Utah), in Illinois, at Circleville, and at other 
places in the United States of North America, be con- 
sidered as authentically pre-Columbian, and are they 
an evident proof that the natives of that region mined, 
worked and made use of iron before the arrival of the 
Spaniards of the XVth and XVIth centuries ? 

22. Studies of the Central American stone sculp- 
tures. 


23. On the pre-Columbian burial-places of Costa 
Rica. 

24. On the pottery of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

25. On the stone rings of Puerto Rico. 

26. Is it possible to make a chronological classifica- 
tion of the architectural monuments in Mexico and 
Central America ? 

27. On the culture of the Chibchas and the relation 
it bears to the other American cultures. 

28. Analogies between the primitive civilization of 
America and that of the ancient world. 

29. Up to what point were the great stone construc- 
tions, of which the ruins are found in the Southern 
States of North America, abandoned, at the time of 
Coronado’s expedition ? 

30. Do the cave-dwellings and those dug out in the 
rocks indicate a phase in the development of the agri- 
cultural Indians anterior to the great stone construc- 


; tions ? 


LINGUISTICS AND PALAOGRAPIIY. 
31. The Indian hieroglyphs. 
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32. New researches on the indigenous languages of 
the peoples of Central America and their affinity with 
those of Mexico and South America. Their geo- 
graphical distribution. 

33. On the namés of animals in the native languages 
of Central America. 

34. On the relation between the Eskimo tongue, 
with its unvarying character and its slight traces of 
dialect, and the different idioms of the North American 
Indians. 

35. On the tongues of the Indians in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. 

36. On the rock sculptures found in Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 


Tue CuHart OF THE ADMIRAL’s FourTH VoyacE, 
BY BaRTHOLOMEW CoLuMBus.—In a paper with this 
title,* Dr. Franz v. Wieser describes three remarkable 
sketch-maps drawn on the margins of the letter written 
by Columbus from Jamaica on the 7th of July, 1503. 
This letter occupies pp. 54-64 of Codex 81, Class 
XIII., in the Biblioteca Nazionale, at Florence, and 
the maps, which are hasty pen-drawings, have been 
hitherto wholly overlooked. Taken together, they 
form a complete map of the torrid zone. 

Three plates of the sketch-maps, here reproduced, 
accompany the paper. 

Dr. Wieser believes that in these sketches we possess 
a copy of the lost map drawn by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus and attached to the description of Veragua, which 


* Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, IV 
Erginzungsband, S. 488-498, Innsbruck, 1893. 
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he took with him when he visited Rome, after the death 
of his brother, to ask the Pope to intercede with the 
Court of Spain for the dispatch of a ‘new expedition 
under his command to the regions which he and the 
Admiral had discovered, in the Fourth Voyage. It is 
not possible to doubt, on comparing this map with the 
description of Veragua,* that the one belongs to the 
other. 

The first sketch-map (Plate I.) is on a smaller scale 
than the others, and it is also. drawn with greater care. 
It shows the West Indies, the northern coast of South 
America, and the Central American shoresas part of Asia. 
Columbus says, in the letter from Jamaica: ‘They also 
say that the sea surrounds Ciguare, and that at ten 
days’ journey from thence is the river Ganges. These 
lands appear to have the same bearings with respect to 
Veragua as Tortosa has to Fontarabia, or Pisa to 
Venice.” (Select Letters of Columbus, etc. Tr. by R. 
H. Major. Second Edition. London, Hakluyt Society, 
1870, p. 182.) 

Plate II. shows this identification of the American 
mainland with Asia in a still more striking manner. 
Veragua, Carambaru, Cariai and other Central Ameri- 
can names are written on the coast of China (Sinarum 
Situs), next to India beyond the Ganges; and on the 
western side of the isthmus lies Cattigara, the populous 
emporium of the Far East, mentioned by Marinus of 
Tyre and Ptolemy, and supposed by some to be Can- 
ton. 


* The text of the description is found in Harrisse’s Bibliotheca Americana 
Vetustissima, pp. 471-474. Dr. Wieser reprints it after careful collation with 
the original MS. in the Biblioteca Nazionale, of Florence. 
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In Plate III. the Admiral’s belief concerning the 
extension of the continental mass of the inhabited 
world appears in the following characteristic legend on 
the West African Coast: “ According to Marinus and 
Columbus there are, from Cape St. Vincent to Cattigara, 
225 degrees, which make 15 hours. According to 
Ptolemy, the number of degrees to Cattigara is 180, 
equal to 12 hours.”* 

Upon this Dr. Wieser remarks that Columbus 
adopted the calculation of ‘Marinus, because it dimin- 
ished the breadth of the ocean, and one of his strongest 
arguments in support of his great project of discovery 
had been that, by sailing to the westward across the 
comparatively narrow sea, he would reach the eastern 
shores of Asia. On the Fourth Voyage he gave still 
more emphatic expression to this thought, in order to , 
demonstrate that he had in fact arrived at the Asiatic 
Continent. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Wieser overstates the 
importance of these historical relics which he was the 
first to recognize. They form, as he says, the only 
cartographical document which goes back to the Dis- 
coverer himself; and they reflect his geographical ideas 
more truly than all the other monuments of cartography 
which have come down to us from the age of the great 
oceanic discoveries. 


Memoriats oF Dr. Joun Rat.—A biography of the 
late Dr. John Rae, F.R.S., the Arctic traveller, being 
in course of preparation, Mrs. Rae will be much obliged 


* Secondo Marino e Colombo da C. San Vicentio a Catticara g. 225, sono hore 
15. Secondo ptolomeo infino a Cattigara g. 180, che sia hore 12. 
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by the loan of correspondence or any other documents 
likely to help her. 
Her address is 
Mrs. Rag, 
10 Royal Terrace, 
Warrior Square, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE.—The /ournad/ of the 
Manchester Geographical. Society, Vol. 9, Nos. 7-9, 
contains a short article by the Marquis de Nadaillac on 
The Extreme Heat and Cold Endured By Man. No 
fault can be found with M. de Nadaillac’s argument as 
to the power of man to resist extremes of temperature, 
but he is not often right in his statements. He refers 
to Verkhoyansk, a “ small Szberzan town at the mouth 
of the Lena,” as the coldest place in the world. Verk- 
hoyansk is situated on the upper Yana River, 250 miles 
east of the Lena and even more than that distance 
from its mouth. 

M. de Nadaillac praises the courage of Mrs. Peary, 
who accompanied her husband to McCormick Bay, 
where they lived under a temperature varying from 
— 30° C. to —50° C. 

Mr. Peary used the Fahrenheit thermometer, and 
the lowest reading recorded by him,—50°, is equivalent 
to — 45.56° C. 

A similar confusion of the Fahrenheit with the Centi- 
grade scale occurs in the reference to the highest 
amount of cold ever suffered by white man, as recorded 
by Mr. Gilder, who was attached to Schwatka’s expedi- 
tion in search of Franklin. According to the Marquis 
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de Nadaillac, Mr. Gilder, in his letters sent home during 
the winter of 1879-80, speaks of the thermometer ower | 
than C. 

It does not appear by what mail the letters were sent, 
but in the published account of the expedition the 
following figures are given : 


The mean temperature for December was — 50.4 degrees Fahrenheit, the lowest 
— 69 degrees, and the highest — 26degrees. January 3d the thermometer reached 
the lowest point that we saw during our sojourn in this climate—in the morning 
— 70 degrees, at noon — 69 degrees, and at five o’clock in the afternoon the 
extraordinary mark of — 71 degrees.* 


The comparison is easily made. Seventy-one de- 
grees below zero of the Fahrenheit thermometer are 
equal to a little more than fifty-seven degrees below 
zero of the Centigrade. 

M. de Nadaillac’s article is printed as an original con- 
tribution to the Journal of the Manchester Geograph- | 
ical Society, and nothing is said of its publication (ver- 
batim, with the exception of three words in the last 
paragraph) in the New York Sczence of January 27, 
1893. A writer is free to repeat his errors, if he will; 
but he ought to call attention to the fact of repetition. 


Tue Peary AvuxiLiary Expepition.—This expedi- 
tion, under the auspices of the Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia, was planned by Mr. Peary before his de- 
parture for Greenland last year, and the money for 
chartering the vessel was mainly furnished by him. 
The details of the expedition were entrusted to Prof. 
Angelo Heilprin, who, it was thought, would take com- 


* Schwatka’s Search. Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the Franklin Records. 
By William H. Gilder, second in command. With Maps and Illustrations. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881. 
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mand. Being detained at home, however, Prof. Heil- 
prin resigned the leadership to Mr. Henry G. Bryant, 
Secretary of the Geographical Club; and the party 
left Brooklyn June 20 in the steamer Portza for St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. At St. Johns the whaler /aé 
con will take them and start for Godhavn about the 4th 
of July. 

A stop will be made at the Eskimo settlements 
near Cape York, and about the end of July, it is 
hoped, the vessel will reach Mr. Peary’s headquarters 
in Inglefield Gulf. 

Mr. Peary, it is supposed, will not return from his 
sledge journey till the end of August; and the mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Expedition will employ the time 
before his arrival, if opportunity offers, in searching 
Ellesmere Land for traces of the lost Swedish natural- 
ists, Bjérling and Kallstenius, and their two compan- 
ions. Those best acquainted with the conditions of 
Arctic life are inclined to believe that these unfortunate 
men may have survived through two seasons to be 
rescued at last. 

By the terms of the agreement with Mr. Peary the 
Falcon must be at Bowdoin Bay to take him and his 
party on board by the 1st of September ; and the plans 
for exploration and survey of Jones Sound and the 
coast of Ellesmere Land will necessarily be subordi- 
nated to this condition. 

Mr. Bryant’s party is composed of Prof. Wm. Lib- 
bey, Jr., of Princeton College ; Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Axel Ohlin, sent by the 
Swedish Government; Dr. H. E. Wetherill, Mr. H. 
Bridgman, and Mr. Emil Diebitsch, brother of Mrs. 
Peary. 
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DiscoveRY IN THE AwntTaRcTic.—Dr. John Murray 
prints, in the Scottesh Geographical Magazine for April, 
some abstracts from the log of the Norwegian schooner 
Jason, Capt. Larsen, which succeeded in penetrating 
last year to a considerable distance beyond the Ant- 
arctic Circle. 

On the 18th of November Capt. Larsen landed on 
Seymour Island, south of Louis Philippe Land, and 
walked a good distance. The island is rocky, with deep 
valleys. On some days a great deal of whales’ food was 
seen in the water, besides seals and whales and numer- 
ous birds. 

November 29, the /asoz proceeded to the south, and 
December 1, rocky land, with a very high peak in the 
west southwest, was seen to the east, in lat. 66° 4’ S., 
and long. 59° 49’ W. The direction of the coast was 
from N. W. to S. E., and the ice-barrier ran out five 
miles to sea. December 4, in lat. 67° 0’, long. 60° o’ 
W., high land covered with snow was seen to the south. 
Masses of ice were constantly falling from the icebergs. 
December 6, the /asoz reached lat. 68° 10’ S., her most 
southerly point, and found low bay ice with few cracks. 
There was less fog than farther north and the weather 
was “nice and warm.” December g, steering to the 
north, new land was seen to the S. W., and later a 
high snow-covered island. On the roth of Decem- 
ber a northeasterly current of two knots was encount- 
ered. 

December 11, a small active volcanic island was 
found. A landing was made with three boats; and 
Capt. Larsen and his mate went on snow-shoes over 
the ice to the land, a distance of seven miles to the 
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edge. Seals were numerous. A second volcano was 


seen to the N. W. The log says: 


‘Both islands smoked very much, and the ice around the volcano was be- 
strewed with ejected stones. W. to N., in straight line, we saw five islands. 
These islands are not covered with snow. The ice is lying fast between the 
islands.” 


The position given is lat. 65° 7’ S., long. 58° 22’ W. 
Dr. Murray makes a strong appeal for a British Ant- 
arctic Expedition, to be undertaken by the Royal Navy. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC, it is 
understood, will issue a special Budleten, containing a 
report of proceedings, and all the papers presented at 
the Conference held on the 4th of May at Festival 
Hall, within the Exposition grounds at San Erancisco. 


Tue SELLA collection of mount- 
ain views, prepared by Signor Sella for competition at 
the Geographical Congress held in February, 1893, at 
Turin, where he received for it the great gold medal, 
was put on exhibition in America in May of that year, 
under the auspices of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
of Boston. 

It has since become the property of the Club, which, 
with characteristic liberality, has granted the use of it 
to associations in other cities. 

In making arrangements to bring these pictures 
before the people of New York, the American Geo- 
graphical Society was cordially aided by the Trustees 
of the American Museum of Natural History, who fur- 
nished one of their spacious and nobly lighted halls for 
the display of the photographs, and charged themselves 
with all the details of the installation. 
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The exhibition, which was opened May 14 and con- 
tinued for four weeks, gave equal pleasure and instruc- 
tion to the thousands of visitors. Familiar as many 
of these were with the scenery of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, they were wholly unprepared for the desolate 
sublimity of the high Alps and the Caucasus, at eleva- 
tions known only to experienced guides and to the 
most daring members of the Alpine Clubs. The steady 
nerve, the fearless spirit, the firm step belonged to 
others as well as to Signor Sella; but he alone con- 
ceived and carried out, in spite of all difficulties, the 
design of photographing the aspects of Nature at those 
heights beyond the rumour of the world,—the plains of 
untrodden snow, the glaciers and the crevasses, the bare 
rocks and the unattainable peaks, the gathering storm- 
clouds rolling far down on the side of the mountain. 

His work is an original contribution to science as 
well as to art ; hardly less, indeed, than the discovery 
of what was for most men an unknown world. 


ORIGIN OF THE PLants CULTIVATED IN EGypt.—Dr. 
Schweinfurth contributes to the Bulletin of the Société 
Khédiviale de Géographie, IVth Series, No. 2, a note 
on the plants of Egypt. 

He recognizes three factors of the ancient Egyptian 
civilization: agriculture, the art of writing, and religion. 

The agriculture and the grain, and perhaps the 
writing, point to Babylonia. The case is different with 
the religion. 

Dr. Schweinfurth remarks that the symbolical use of 
incense is common to all the most ancient systems of 
worship mentioned in historical tradition, and to all the 
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Semitic religions; and that incense is a product of 
Southern Arabia and of the opposite coast of Africa. 

Few natural products, he affirms, are so limited in 
geographical distribution as incense, and few substances 
admit of a definition so precise. The geographical 
nomenclature of the ancients designates the incense- 
bearing regions by terms more or less related to religion 
and to the supernatural world. By the side of the 
Regio thurifera (producing incense, balms and aroma- 
tics), we find Arabia Felix (Eudatmén in Greek), the 
Sacra Regio, Saba or Sara called Mystertum, the 
Country of the Gods (PunzZ), etc. The evidence leads 
him to declare : 


‘*T therefore do not hesitate to believe that the cradle of all the religions of our 
historical world, in so far as they are based on revelation, on tradition and upon 
a priestly caste, is to be found near the native land of incense, that is to say, in 
Arabia. In support of this assertion I shall also cite this fact, that the two 
sacred trees of the Egyptians, the sycomore and the persea,* consecrated, the one 
to Athor and the other to Isis, are indigenous to the same country. These two 
trees play an important part in the most ancient inscriptions and their symbolism 
goes back to the most remote traditions. It is now established that these two 
trees, which are not found and never were found in Egypt in any but the culti- 
vated state, grow spontaneously at this day in Arabia Felix and in Northern 
Abyssinia, where I have often met with them.” 


Dr. Schweinfurth counts 1,320 species of vascular 


* «<The persea (Balanites ‘AZgvptiaca) . . . is a bushy tree or shrub, which 
attains the height of eighteen or twenty feet under favorable circumstances. The 
bark is whitish, the branches gracefully curved, the foliage of an ashy grey, more 
especially on its under surface. The lower branches are thickly garnished with 
long thorns, but the upper ones are thornless. 

The fruit, which grows chiefly on the upper boughs, and which the Arabs call 
Jaléb, is of about the size of a small date, and resembles the date in general char- 
acter.” 

(History of Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 8vo, 2 vols. 
London and New York, 1881. Vol. 1, pp. 53-54.) 

According to Schweinfurth the botanical name of the persea is not da/anites 
Aigyptiaca, but Mimusops Schimperi, Hochst. 
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plants in the flora of Egypt. The number of useful 
plants now cultivated on a large scale is 150. Of these 
only 50 were known before the Christian Era; speci- 
mens of 40 of them have been found in the tombs and 
monuments, and the remaining 10 are mentioned in 
inscriptions ; so that, in order to reconstitute theoretic- 
ally the ancient agriculture, we shall dispose, at the 
most, of no more than the third part of the plants 
now under cultivation. 

In the primitive state of the Nile valley, before the 
invasion of the Hamites, the land was covered by 
forests along the river banks and by savannas like 
those of Central Africa, and was inhabited by an 
aboriginal race, of which no vestige remains. These 
aborigines perhaps cultivated the following plants, 
which grow wild on the upper Nile, beyond 15° N. 
Lat.: 

Lablab vulgaris, vigna sinensis, cajanus flavus, 
cucumis melo, luffa acutangula, corchorus olttortus, 
hibiscus esculentus, hibiscus cannabinus, cetrullus edults. 

This is called the First Epoch. 

The Second Epoch is that of the hypothetical 
colonization of Egypt by the Hamites. In this the 
forests disappear, pasture lands are extended and 
cultivation begins. 

The Third Epoch is marked by the introduction of 
civilization, and by the development of religion ; and 
perhaps by that of hieroglyphic writing. Introduction 
also of the use of incense, indispensable to the ritual ; 
acclimatization of the sacred trees of Arabia Felix, the 
Persea (Mimusops Schimperi H1.), the Sycomore (F72cus 
Sycomorus, Gaert.), and the Fig-tree (zeus Carica). 
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Towards the end of this epoch, the cereals are im- 
ported from the countries of the Euphrates. Begin- 
ning of the cultivation of spelt, wheat, barley, flax and 
the vine. 

The Fourth Epoch is that of the distinctive Egyptian 
culture and civilization, and to it belong the divisions 
into Early, Middle and Later Empires, with the sub- 
divisions of the Libyco-Ethiopian Empire. 

In the Fifth Epoch Egypt transmits the fruits of 
civilization to other nations, receiving in exchange a 
great number of useful plants previously unknown to 
her. This epoch may be divided into five periods, 
corresponding to the different occupations of the 
country by foreigners: the Persian, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Byzantine and the Arabic periods. 

The Sixth and last Epoch is signalized by extreme 
decadence, followed by a revival, similar to a rise of 
the Nile after an extraordinary low stage of water. 
This epoch begins with the conquest of Egypt by the 
Ottomans in 1517. Towards the second part of the 
period there is an agricultural regeneration and with it 
a limited return to civilization. 

Even in its decadence the country receives, through 
Venice, useful plants from the lately discovered 
America: maize, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, pimento and 
tobacco. Besides these, according to Dr. Schwein- 
furth, the Egyptian agriculture has received from 
various countries the following contributions of plants : 

TropicaL Arrica (by way of India): sesame, rice, 
sugar-cane and sorghum. 

ARABIA FELIX: sycomore, persea, fig, colocasia and 
pomegranate (?). 
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BaByLoniA: the cereals, spelt, wheat, barley, onions, 
leeks, garlic, lentils. 

PersIA AND INpIA: henna, citron, pomegranate (?), 
cedrat. 

Inp1A (by way of Southern Arabia) : white mulberry, 
banana, bitter orange, lemon. 

Syr1A AND ARMENIA: black mulberry, flax (?), the 
vine, radish, chickpea, carthamus, poppy. 

Coasts OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: bean, carrot, 
lettuce, olive. 

BaLKAN PENINSULA: lupin, clover. 


THE CONVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
Conco State.—Until the end of May it was believed 
that communication between British South Africa and 
the Nile basin was effectually cut off by the interposed 
territories of the Congo Free State and German East 
Africa, stretching across the Continent. Germany had 
refused to allow a right of way to the English; but 
this did not dispose of the matter. A house with two 
doors is not easily watched, and the Congo State 
yielded to arguments, such as could be urged upon a 
Government based upon philanthropy, and declared to 
be perpetually neutral. The result of these arguments 
is embodied in the Convention of May 12, 1894, here 
translated from the text published in Le Mouvement 
Géographigue, of Brussels, May 27: 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE CONGO FREE 
STATE.—The undersigned, M. Van Eetvelde, Secretary of State for the Interior 
of the Congo Free State, acting in the name of the Congo Free State, 

and 


the Hon. Sir Francis Richard Plunkett, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Her Britannic Majesty to the King of the Belgians. acting in the 
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name of the British Government, being duly authorized by their respective 
Governments, have agreed as follows : 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo Free State, 
having recognised the sphere of British influence as determined in the Anglo- 
German arrangement of the 1st of July, 1890, Great Britain engages to give under 
lease to His Majesty certain territories situated in the western Nile basin, on the 
conditions specified in the following articles : 


ARTICLE I, A.—lIt is agreed that the sphere of influence of the Congo Free 
State shall be limited to the north of the German sphere in East Africa by a fron- 
tier following the 30th meridian east of Greenwich to its intersection with the 
watershed of the waters of the Nile and the Congo, and the watershed itself in 
the direction of the north and the northwest. 

B.—The frontier between the Congo Free State and the British sphere, to the 
north of the Zambezi, shall follow a line going directly from the extremity of 
Cape Akalunga on Lake Tanganika, situated at the most northern point of 
Cameron Bay, in about 8° 15’ south latitude, to the right bank of the River 
Luapula, at the point where this river issues from Lake Moero.* 

The line shall then be prolonged directly to the point where this river enters 
into the lake; deviating, however, towards the south of the lake in such a manner 
as to leave the Island of Kilwa to Great Britain. It shall then follow the 
thalweg of the Luapula to the point where this river issues from Lake Bangweolo. 
It shall then follow, in the direction of the south, the meridian of longitude pass- 
ing by that point as far as the watershed between the Congo and the Zambezi, 
and from there the watershed itself as far as the Portuguese frontier. 


ARTICLE II.—Great Britain gives under lease to His Majesty.the King 
Leopold II., Sovereign of the Congo Free State, the territories hereinafter speci- 
fied, to be occupied and administered by him, on the conditions and for the 
period of time hereinafter stipulated: 

These territories shall be bounded by a line, beginning at a point situated on 
the western shore of Lake Albert (Albert Nyanza) immediately to the south of 
Mahagi, and continuing to the point nearest to the frontier defined in paragraph 
A of the preceding article. This line shall then follow the watershed between the 
Congo and the Nile as far as the 25th meridian east of Greenwich and this meri- 
dian to its intersection with the toth parallel of north latitude, and shall then 
follow this parallel directly to a point to be determined, north of Fashoda. It 
shall then follow the ¢ha/weg of the Nile in a southern direction as far as Lake 
Albert and the western shore of this lake to the point above indicated, to the 
south of Mahagi. 

This lease shall remain in force during the reign of H. M. Leopold II., 
Sovereign of the Congo Free State. However, at the expiration of His Majesty’s 
reign, it shall remain in force in full right in that which concerns all the part of 


* The Luapula River flows out of Lake Bangweolo and passes through Lake 
Moero from south to north. 
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the territories above mentioned situated to the west of the 30th meridian, east of 
Greenwich, as well as in a strip of 25 kilometres in breadth, to be determined by 
mutual agreement, extending from the watershed dividing the waters of the Nile 
and the Congo to the western zone of Lake Albert and comprising the Port of 
Mahagi. 

This prolonged lease shall remain in force as long as the territories of the 
Congo remain, either as an independent State or as a Belgian colony, under the 
sovereignty of His Majesty and His Majesty’s successors. 

During the whole duration of the present lease, a special flag shall be used in 
the leased territories. 


ARTICLE III.—The Congo Free State leases to Great Britain, to be adminis- 
tered when occupied by her, under the conditions and for the period hereinafter 
determined, a strip of land of 25 kilometres in breadth, stretching from the most 
northern port on Lake Tanganika, which port is comprised in the strip, to the 
most southern point of Lake Albert Edward. 

This lease shall have the same duration as the one which applies to the terri- 
tories situated to the west of the 30th meridian east of Greenwich. 


ARTICLE IV.—H. M. the King Leopold II., Sovereign of the Congo Free 
State, recognises that he has not and that he does not seek to acquire any 
political rights in the territories which are ceded to him under lease in the Nile 
basin, other than those which are in conformity with the present arrangement. 

In like manner, Great Britain recognises that she has not and that she does 
not seek to acquire any political rights in the strip of territory ceded to her under 
lease, between Lake Tanganika and Lake Albert Edward, other than those in 
conformity with the present arrangement. 


ARTICLE V.—The Congo Free State authorises the construction across its 
territories, by Great Britain or by a company duly authorised by the English 
Government, of aline of telegraph uniting the English territories of South Africa 
with the sphere of English influence on the Nile. The government of the Congo 
State shall have every facility for uniting this line with its own telegraphic 
system. 

This authorisation does not confer upon Great Britain, nor upon any com- 
pany, person or persons, commissioned for the purpose of constructing the line 
of telegraph, any rights of police or of administration in the territory of the 
Congo State. 


ARTICLE VI.—In the territories given under lease by the present arrangement 
the citizens or subjects of each of the contracting parties shall reciprocally enjoy 
the rights and immunities of the citizens or subjects of the other party, and shall 
not be subjéct to any differential treatment. 

In faith whereof the undersigned have signed the present arrangement and 
have affixed to it their official seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Brussels, this twelfth day of May, 1894. 


EpM. VAN EETVELDE. 
FR. PLUNKETT. [s.] 
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The mutual good-will of the parties to this agree- 
ment is no less evident than their unfeigned desire to 
promote the cause of civilization, without regard to 
self-interest. Great Britain appears to be the more 
generous of the two, in accepting a little strip of land, 
less than fifteen miles in width, as an equivalent for the 
large province of the Bahr-el-Ghazal ; but the province 
belongs to Egypt, and this fact may have had weight 
with England. Under the circumstances it was, per- 
haps, an oversight not to have made Egypt a party to 
the Convention, if only as a matter of form. 

The stronger Powers engaged in the partition of 
Africa have for the most part treated each other with 
respect, but this latest achievement promises the begin- 
ning of trouble. Neither in France nor in Germany 
does it meet with.approval. 

In both countries the Convention is regarded as a 
breach of the international agreement to which the 
Congo Free State owes its existence and its precisely 
defined territory; and it may be necessary to call a 
Congress of the Powers. 


British CenTRAL Arrica.—According to the Lon- 
don 7Zzmes of June 5, Mr. H. H. Johnston, British 
Commissione¢ for Central Africa, who reached England 
June 4, reported an enviable state of affairs in his de- 
partment. The relations with the Portuguese, as well 
as with the Germans, were excellent, and the general 
development of the country is described as little short 
of marvellous. When Mr. Johnston arrived at Blan- 
tyre in 1891 there was a European population of 18. 

When he passed through in 1894 there were over go, 
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of whom 20 were women and children; and Mr. John- 
ston adds: 


‘* The male inhabitants offered me a farewell breakfast, at which 60 sat down. 
There were three long tables covered with magnificent roses, cultivated by 
Scottish planters, and the menu was quite equal to that of an English provincial 
town. It was difficult to realize that we were in Central Africa, a region only a 
few years ago left blank on the map. I may say here, parenthetically, that roses 
flourish in the Shiré highlands as I have never seen them elsewhere. In fact, 
they bloom all the year round.” 

Three tables covered with roses and a menu for the 
exclusive enjoyment of these 60 Blantyre males! It is 
not a pretty picture. 

The Commissioner says that the country prospers, 
that the Arabs are a waning force and will soon cease 
to be a factor in Central African politics, and that 
Australians are beginning to prefer Central Africa to 
Paraguay. 

These are hopeful signs, but Australians may be dis- 
pensed with in a country which possesses the Yaos, 
who do the printing of the administration and of the 
British Central African Gazette. These men, the 
Commissioner says, 


‘work even without the supervision of a white man, and very few mistakes 
are made in setting up ‘copy.’ Surely this is wonderful work for utter savages. 
Only the last issue of the British Central African Gazette, printed before my 
departure, contained a notice inserted at the request of the German authorities 
dealing with the regulation and use of fire-arms in German territory. This 
notice, written in German, was simply handed to the Yao head printer, and it 
was set up with scarcely a single mistake, although the printers had never seen 
German before.” 


There is always something new from Africa, and 
these wonderful Yao savages, who make no mistakes 
in German, ought to get on very well without the 
Blantyre civilization. 
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Folk-Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales, with Ki-mbundu 
Text, Literal English Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes. Collected and Edited by Heli Chatelain, late 
U. S. Commercial A gent at Loanda, West Africa. 

Boston and New York: 

Published for the American Folk-Lore Soctety by 
Floughton, Mifflin and Company. London: David 
Nutt, 270, 271 Strand, Leipzig: K. Ff. Koehler’s Antz- 


guarium, Untversitatsstrasse, 26. 1894. 


This work forms the first volume of the Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, and a better begin- 
ning of a series could not be made. 

Mr. Chatelain tells us in his introduction, that he 
first visited Angola in 1885, as pioneer and linguist of 
Bishop William Taylor’s self-supporting missions in 
Africa. He spent three years at Loanda and in the 
interior, and, after a visit to Europe, returned to West 
Africa with the Pensacola Eclipse Expedition in 1889. 
In 1891 he was appointed U. S. Commercial Agent in 
Angola. From the beginning he devoted himself to 
the study of the native tongue, the Ki-mbundu, and to 
the collection of its folk-lore and proverbs. Some of 
these, printed in his Ki-mbundu grammar, were the 
first specimens of this literature placed before the pub- 
lic. 

The fifty tales contained in the present volume are 
but an instalment of what Mr. Chatelain hopes to bring 
out in time. 

Angola forms a slightly irregular quadrangle, lying 
between 4° 40’ and 17° 20'S. Lat., and covering about 
1,250,000 square kilometres, or 482,645 square miles. 
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This area is divided into four zones: the coast-belt, 
from 50 to 150 miles wide and with an elevation of 100 
to 150 feet, mostly a sandy, sterile region; the mount- 
ain-belt, a zone of grand scenery, luxuriant vegetation 
and mineral riches; the plateau between the Congo 
and the Cunene, with an altitude of 2,000 to 6,000 
feet. This Mr. Chatelain calls the fore-ordained gran- 
ary and live-stock ground of the coming century, and 
he believes that the white man will establish himself in 
the southern and widest portion and will thence raise 
the sunken Africans to his own level, presumably to 
their advantage. The fourth zone is the inland de- 
pression, formed by the Cuangu and the upper Zam- 
bezi basins. The population of this great territory is 
composed of many so-called nations and tribes. The 
people, speaking one language, are called a nation, 
and each tribe has its own dialect. 

According to Mr. Chatelain there are but five collec- 
tions of African negro tales, published as such: Calla- 
way’s for the Zulu, Theal’s for the Kaffir, Chatelain’s 
for Angola, Koelle’s for Bornu and Schén’s for Hausa. 
He concludes, after surveying the field, that African 
folk-lore is a branch of one universal tree, and that 
the mythologies and superstitions of the various 
tribes are easily reducible to one common original 
type; and that this is strikingly similar to the pop- 
ular conceptions of the Aryan and other great stocks 
of mankind. 

The natives divide their folk-lore into six classes. 
The first, called 2-soso, includes traditional fictitious 
stories and fables. These begin and end with a 
special formula. The second class is that of true 
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stories, or stories reputed true, like our anecdotes. 
These are called maka. The third class, called ma- 
lunda, or mi-sendu, is composed of the chronicles of 
the tribe or nation. These are regarded as state 
secrets, and very little of them ever reaches the ple- 
beians. The fourth class, closely related to that of 
the anecdotes, is represented by the proverbs, called 
j7t-sabu. The fifth class includes poetry and music. 
The African negroes, including even the children, are 
great zmprovisatortz. The poetry is marked by allitera- 
tion, rhythm and parallelism, but with few signs of 
rhyme. Songs are called mz-2mdu. Riddles, 72-non- 
gonongo, form the sixth class). As with the mz-soso, 
each riddle is introduced and closed with a special 
formula. 

Animals play a great part in the Angolan folk-lore, 
and the animal world is organized and governed like 
that of man. The elephant is the king of the crea- 
tion and the chief of edible wild animals. He is 
supreme in strength and wisdom. The lion is the 
special chief of ferocious beasts and the highest vassal 
of the elephant, but he is neither morally noble nor 
wise. The eagle is chief of the feathery tribe, and 
the bull is king of domestic animals; the fox, or 
jackal, is astute, the leopard vicious but dull, and the 
hare, or rabbit, is famous for prudence and agility; but 
the dog is the type of all that is mean and despicable. 

The student will find, as Mr. Chatelain points out, 
that the West African tales have had their influence 
on the folk-lore of North and Central and South 
America. Tales XXV. and XXVIII. show the man- 


ner of these stories : 
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HARE AND LEOPARD. 


Hare plaited his long basket, saying: ‘‘I will go to bind squashes in the 
field.” 

He started; he arrives in middle of road. He meets with Mr. Leopard; Mr. 
Leopard says: ‘‘ Thou, Hare, thou art courageous; this whole basket here? 
Where dost thou go with it?’ Hare said: ‘‘ Lord, I am going to bind a few 
small squashes in the fields.” Mr. Leopard said: ‘‘ Thou indeed, the basket is 
bigger than thou; if it be full of squashes, how wilt thou carry it?’ Hare 
said: ‘‘ Lord, if (it be) thou, thyself, I am able to carry thee.” Mr. Leopard 
said: ‘‘ Thou, Hare, art presumptuous. If thou givest me up, what may I do 
to thee ?”” Hare said: ‘* Lord, beat me.” 

Mr. Leopard gets into the basket. Hare said: ‘‘ Lord, when I fasten the 
ropes to the basket, do not shriek; but beware of falling on the ground.” Mr. 
Leopard said: ‘‘ All right.” 

Hare took a rope; he tells Mr. Leopard, saying: ‘‘ Lord, stretch (thyself) out 
well.” Mr. Leopard stretched out; Hare bound. He takes off his hatchet 
from waist; he knocks (with) it Mr. Leopard on the head. Mr. Leopard says: 
‘““Thou, Hare, how dost thou mean to treat me?’ MHare said: ‘‘ You do hate 
us.” Hare hits him again; Mr, Leopard dies. 

Hare flayed him; he returns to his house. He ate his meat; lived on. 

I have told the little story. Finished. 


ELEPHANT AND FROG. 


I often tell of Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog, who were courting at one house. 

One day Mr. Frog spake to the sweetheart of Mr. Elephant, saying: ‘‘ Mr. 
Elephant (is) my horse.” Mr. Elephant, when he came at night, then the girls 
tell him, saying: ‘‘ Thou art the horse of Mr. Frog.” 

Mr. Elephant then goes to Mr. Frog’s, saying: ‘‘ Didst thou tell my sweet- 
heart that Iam thy horse?’ Mr. Frog says, saying: ‘‘ No, I did not say so.” 
They go together to find the sweetheart of Mr. Elephant. 

On the way Mr. Frog told Mr. Elephant, saying: ‘‘ Grandfather, I have not 
strength to walk. Let me get up on thy back!” Mr. Elephant said: ‘‘Get up, 
my grandson.” Mr. Frog then goes up. 

When a while passed, he told Mr. Elephant: ‘‘ Grandfather, I am going to 
fall. Let me seek small cords to bind thee in mouth.” Mr. Elephant consents. 
Mr. Frog then does what he has asked. 

When passed a little while, he told again Mr. Elephant, saying: ‘‘ Let me 
seek a green twig to fan the mosquitoes off thee.” Mr. Elephant says: ‘‘ Go.” 
He then fetches the twig. 

They, when they were about to arrive, the girls saw them, and they went to 


meet them with shouting, saying: ‘‘ Thou, Mr. Elephant, art the horse indeed 
of Mr. Frog!” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, June 25, 1894. 


It seems highly probable that Government will con- 
struct the Nicaragua Canal. Favorable action is ex- 
pected in the House on the bill which a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Commerce has prepared as a sub- 
stitute for all other bills, and it is not unlikely that this 
“administration” may pose in history as the proud 
sponsor for one of the great undertakings of the cent- 
ury. It will not be impossible to pass this bill through 
both houses of Congress at this session, unless it gets 
entangled with financial heresies. 

Already the question of making payment in new 
bonds, or issuing new greenbacks, or by the coinage of 
seigniorage in the treasury, is being discussed by the 
contending money factions. At all events, the bill is 
making good headway. It has been decided by the 
Committee that the work of construction should be 
under the supervision of three engineer officers of the 
army, and as many others detailed to assist them as the 
necessities of the case may require. It has also been 
decided (so it is said) that while the canal can be built 
for a sum not exceeding $70,000,000, there should be 
an issue of stock amounting to $83,000,000, of which 
amount the Government will retain $70,000,000. Seven 
and a half million will be given to Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, and five and a half million to the Maritime 
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Canal Company in payment for their concessions, and 
in lieu of all the stock issued by them up to the time 
the work was suspended. The people of the country 
care very little whether the sum expended is 10 or 20 
millions more or less so that the work is commenced 
and pushed speedily to successful completion. 

Capt. George P. Scriven, U. S. A., recently made a 
report to Congress on the Nicaragua Canal in its 
military aspects. He tells concisely and clearly the 
story of the attempts of: nations and individuals to 
solve the problem of water transit across the isthmus 
of America from early days down to the time when the 
serious efforts of the United States began. “ Perhaps 
it is not too much to say,” he writes, “that the later 
efforts upon which nearly all our present knowledge 
is based, owe their inception and development to the 
endeavors of Admiral Daniel Ammen.” He studied 
the isthmus with growing interest in the problem of 
transit itself, and finally arrived at certain conclusions 
which he set forth in an able paper read in 1860 before 
the American Geographical Society. The commercial 
value of the waterway he says is at least shared by the 
world; but the value, so far as it relates to home 
defence, concerns only the nations of the western con- 
tinent ; and of these virtually the United States alone 
as the one Power which has or is likely to have ships 
that can use it. There can be no excuse for a failure 
on the part of this Government to realize the great 
military value of the canal to the defence of the coasts 
of the United States, for a canal under our control will 
give all the advantage to the defence that is to be de- 
rived from manceuvring on inside lines; and will, in ad- 
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dition, give the probability of naval stations, and the 
certainty of coaling stations on the road of ships from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Appended to Capt. Scriven’s report is a chapter on 
the climatic conditions of Nicaragua, with special refer- 


- ence to military operations on land, by Gen. Greely. 


Notes on INLAND WaTER Routes.—The course of 
the torpedo boat Cushzng in her inland water passage 
from Washington to Newport included the Potomac 
River, Chesapeake Bay, the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, Delaware Bay, upper Delaware River, Delaware 
and Raritan Canal, Raritan River and Bay to New 
York, etc. The distance covered was 349 miles. The 
running time between Washington and Brooklyn, nearly 
32 hours. Lieut. Fletcher, in command, says no diff- 
culty need be expected in passing vessels of the Cushing 
class through these canals, either day or night. Under 
favorable conditions a speed of six miles may be main- 
tained. 

In this connection it may be noted that a year ago 
the United States Senate instructed its Committee on 
Commerce to inquire into the expediency of construct- 
ing an interior coast line of water ways across the head 
of the peninsula of Florida, along the coast from 
Florida to Hampton Roads, between the Chesapeake 
Bay and Delaware Bay, etc. 

Mr. Robert Gamble, of Tallahassee, recently sub- 
mitted to Congress an exposition of the advantages and 
value of a barge canal connecting the waters of the 
Mississippi River through the State of Florida with the 
waters of the Atlantic seaboard. He detailed a route, 
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the total length of which is 550 miles; starting at a 
point below New Orleans and passing through the 
northern part of the peninsula of Florida. 

There is also a revival of the oft-talked-of plan of 
building a ship canal between Philadelphia and New 
York. A committee of the Philadelphia City Council 
has recommended an expenditure of $10,000 for a pre- 
liminary survey of a route. 

Commander Menocal recently gave the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which is considering the Nica- 
ragua Canal plan, some interesting details of the man- 
ner in which the Panama Canal project was made to 
appear feasible to the French people. As stated in a 
local paper: ‘‘ President Hayes appointed Mr. Menocal 
United States delegate to the French convention which 
considered the plans of joining the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The American delegate found that M. De Lesseps had 
a concession from Panama, while the French agent had 
failed to secure a concession from Nicaragua. Every 
energy, he said, was therefore bent toward showing 
that the Panama route was the better one. A commit- 
tee of French engineers was appointed, but, after con- 
sidering the two routes, reported against Panama. Not 
daunted by this the contest was carried before the full 
convention, where De Lesseps’ friends and employés 
in the Suez Canal predominated. Many of the dele- 
gates left the meeting, and with the membership much 
reduced, M. De Lesseps managed to push through the 
plan by which the Panama Canal route was preferred 
to that of Nicaragua. Commander Menocal stated that 
when this action was taken the Panama route had not 
even been surveyed, and its practicability had not been 
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estimated or established. With the Panama project 
approved by the French convention, De Lesseps started 
the gathering of money by lottery and otherwise, which 
finally culminated in the collapse of the Panama Canal 
scheme.” 

According to the same authority, Mr. Menocal also 
stated that England had never joined France in atten- 
tion toward the Isthmus canal. A short time ago, the 
engineers who built the great Manchester Canal desig- 
nated several of their members to go to Nicaragua and 
investigate that canal project. They spent several 
weeks there, and then examined the plans and estimates 
of the American engineers. They made a report that 
the canal could be built inside the American estimate of 
sixty-five millions, and that the plan was practicable. 


Tue Great Lakes,—Commander Sigsbee, the head 
of that most practical and useful appendage of the gov- 
ernment service—the Hydrographic Office—desires to 
connect its service with the nautical practice of the 
Great Lakes in the same manner which has obtained 
for many years between that Office and the mariners of 
the oceans of the world. In pursuance of this object he 
will place within the reach of the mariners of the Lakes 
much useful nautical information that cannot be profit- 
ably collected and published by private individuals. 

The Pilot Chart of the Great Lakes, recently issued 
for the first time, is one of the most valuable and 
attractive publications of the Hydrographic Office. It 
contains the sailing routes from Cape Vincent at the 
northwestern extremity of Lake Ontario (one of the 
terminals of the New York Central and Hudson River 
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Railroad), through Lakes Ontario, Erie, Michigan, 
Huron and Superior, and in addition the railroad routes 
and connections on all the lake shores. Also the posi- 
tions of lights and weather bureau stations; a table 
showing length, number and dimensions of locks of 
canals connecting with the Great Lakes, and a chart of 
canals on the St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg and 
Montreal. 

The Charts, Sailing Directions, Notices to Mariners, 
Pilot Charts and Hydrographic Bulletins of this office 
have been of great value to mariners on the oceans all 
over the world. They have enabled navigators to 
shorten their passages, avoid dangers to navigation, to 
handle their vessels with greater facility and avail them- 
selves of favoring conditions. Much loss of life and 
property has been avoided by means of the information 
thus furnished, and now it is-proposed to give the 
mariners of the Great Lakes the benefit of similar 
charts and publications concerning these lakes. Its 
purpose will not include weather forecasts, because that 
branch is now covered by the Weather Bureau, but 
suggestions and instructions to lake mariners in seaman- 
ship and navigation. The loss of life and of vessels on 
these inland waters is vastly greater in proportion than 
on the ocean. The lack of good seamanship and 
knowledge of modern methods of navigation is largely 
responsible for the lamentable losses in the severe 
lake storms of October 14th, 1893, and May 18th, 
1894. 

The Notices to Mariners of the Great Lakes (also a 
new publication) contains monthly notes of changes in 
buoyages, lights and fog signals; the positions of 
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sunken vessels and other dangerous obstructions ; errors 
in charts, and changes in pilot regulations. 

A branch of the U. S. Hydrographic Office has been 
established at Chicago, where the public may obtain all 
the latest information upon all subjects relating to the 
navigation of the lakes. There is prospect of favor- 
able legislation by Congress for the establishment of a 
similar branch at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Hydrographic Office has in an advanced stage of 
preparation a book of Sailing Directions for the Great 
Lakes and a book of Azimuth Tables, from which the 
sun’s true bearings may be found at any time for con- 
venience in navigation. 

Some of the publications of this Office are circulated 
without charge, but in the nature of an exchange, it 
being presumed that mariners will co-operate with the 
Office in collecting information for the general benefit. 
For other publications the Office is required by law to 
make a charge, which, however, amounts to only the 
cost of printing and paper, the cost of the surveys and 
of the various drafting and engraving processes and the 
work of compilation not being included. In general, 
Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Bulletins are 
circulated without charge. Pilot Charts are given 
without charge to those who co-operate actively with 
the Office in securing information which is embraced 
upon the chart. For Hydrographic Charts and for 
Sailing Directions and special book publications the 
Office makes a small charge. For special information 
in answer to inquiries no charge is made. 

Prof. Harrington, of the Weather Service, has pub- 
lished a series of charts intended to demonstrate the 
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existence and course of currents in the Great Lakes, 
as shown by the movements of bottle papers during the 
seasons of 1892 and 1893. 

By combining a large number of observations he 
concludes that the currents in the Great Lakes can be 
grouped under four heads, viz.: body currents, surface 
currents, due to prevailing winds, the return currents, 
and surf motion. As to body currents: These lakes 
all have an outflow, and there must be a general motion 
of the water towards this outflow. The speed of this 
current would be very slight. As to surface currents 
due to prevailing winds, he demonstrates from records 
that the prevailing direction of winds on the lakes is 
from west to east. As to return currents: The drive 
of the water from one end of the lake to the other 
necessitates more or less a return current, providing the 
outlet is not sufficiently large to allow this water to 
pass through. In the Great Lakes the outlets are rela- 
tively small. As to surf motion: While a body is out- 
side of the surf it is carried in by the general drift of 
the water. As soon as it comes within the surf it 
advances more or less rapidly in the direction in which 
the surf is moving. It is found that the speed of Great 
Lake currents varies from 4 to 12 milesa day. Ina 
few special cases, especially with short paths, very much 
higher velocities have been found. It appears prob- 
able that while the most distinct or primary currents 
have good persistency in direction, they do not have 
very much constancy in velocity, while the secondary 
currents may fluctuate greatly in velocity and some in 
direction. 


Examination of the bottle tracks on the charts shows 
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a general direction from west to east, with return cur- 
rents in some cases. In Lake Superior and Lake Erie 
the currents favor the south shores, in Lake Michigan 
the east shore, in Lake Huron the west shore, while in 
Lake Ontario it is more general, with slight tendency 
for the south shore. Prof. Harrington remarks, however, 
that the currents which appear in the charts are the cur- 
rents of the season of navigation and practically the 
currents of summer. It is entirely possible that the 
currents of the other seasons would show some varia- 
tions of these. 


GrocrapHic Dictionartes.—Following the comple- 
tion of the topographic survey of three of the New 
England States,— Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island,—Mr. Gannett has prepared a series of 
geographic dictionaries, designed to aid in finding any 
feature or name upon the atlas sheets of each of those 
States as published by the United States Geological 
Survey. These dictionaries contain all the names 
given upon the sheets, and are limited to them. There- 
fore they cannot be looked upon as complete, or even 
approximately complete, gazetteers, because the topo- 
graphic sheets, from necessity, contain comparatively 
few names, but a large proportion of the names given 
would not likely appear in any local or general gazet- 
teer. A brief statement of locality and some charac- 
teristic feature follows each name; for instance :—Lion 
Head ; hill in northwestern part of Salisbury (Conn.), 
elevation 1,760 feet: Roger Island ; off southern coast 
of Branford, in Long Island Sound: Salmon Brook; 
rising in northwestern part of Granby, tributary to 
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Farmington River. A few prefatory pages describe 
the geographic features and boundaries of each State. 
Mr. Gannett has also completed his summary account 
of the development reached in methods of topographic 
surveying, and especially in the methods of the U. S. 
Geological Survey.* He says™‘the work is not intended 
as an elementary treatise upon surveying, nora general 
treatise on topographic work, although it may, to a cer- 
tain extent, supply the existing need of such a work.” 
His description of topographic surveys, and the 
methods employed by the United States Government, 
by State governments, and by railroad corporations, is 
interesting and somewhat surprising as exhibiting how 
little has yet been accomplished. Briefly stated: the 
Clarence King Survey of the goth Parallel (1867-1872) 
embraces a zone of country 105 miles in breadth, com- 
prising an area of 87,000 square miles. The Hayden 
Survey (1873-1878) covers an area of 100,000 square 
miles in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
and Idaho. The Powell Survey of the Rocky Mount- 
ain regions (1869-1877) embraces an area of about 60,- 
ooo square miles, covering parts of Wyoming, Utah 
and Arizona. The Northern Transcontinental Survey 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company (1882-1883) 
mapped 43,000 square miles in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington. The Coast Survey has covered the 
greater part of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts 
with triangulation, and with a narrow strip of topo- 
graphic work—altogether about 40,000 square miles. 
It has also distributed a large amount of geodetic 
work over the country. The United States Lake Sur- 


* Manual of Topographic Methods. 
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vey has mapped the shores of the Great Lakes. The 
Engineer Corps, U. S. A., has completed a number of 
small pieces of topographic work in different parts of 
the country. The surveys of the General Land Office 
have extended over an area of about a million and a 
half square miles, the quality of the work greatly im- 
proving since its inception. Triangulation and topo- 
graphic work by the States has been confined chiefly to 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The scales which have finally been adopted for the 
publication of the map of the United States are 1: 62500, 
or very nearly one mile to an inch, and 1:125000, or 
very nearly two miles to an inch. When this work was 
commenced, in 1882, three different scales were used 
for different parts of the country, depending upon the 
degree of complexity of the topography, etc. The 
third scale was 1:250000. The scales adopted are be- 
lieved to be sufficiently large to represent with faithful- 
ness all the details required to picture the country and 
show the proper relations of its features, and to make 
the map of the greatest possible service for industrial 
and scientific uses, such as the selection upon it of gen- 
eral routes for railroads and other public work, and to 
show the location of boundary lines in such a way that 
their position may be recognized upon the ground. 
Mr. Gannett estimates that a map of the entire United 
States, even excluding Alaska, upon these scales, will 
cost in the neighborhood of $20,000,000, and at the 
present rate of progress require fifty years for its com- 
pletion. The experience of the nations of Europe, all 
of which have prepared topographic maps of more or 
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less of their areas, while certain of them have mapped 
their entire areas several times, has been of great ser- 
vice in shaping the conclusions of the Survey, and 
points unmistakably in the direction of the adopted 
scales. 

The various sections of our topographic maps as fast 
as produced have found extended use ‘in all sorts of 
industrial enterprises with which the surface of the 
ground is concerned, and have already become well 
nigh indispensable in the projection of railroads, water 
works, drainage works, systems of irrigation and other 
similar industrial enterprises. 


Tue METEOROLOGICAL CONGRESS OF 1893.—Among 
the series of conventions held in Chicago during the 
term of the Columbian Exposition was the International 
Meteorological Congress. Prof. Harrington, of the 
Weather Bureau, was invited to organize the Congress, 
and he called in conference Prof. Cleveland Abbe, F. 
H. Bigelow, Thomas Russell, Charles A. Schott, Com- 
mander Richardson Clover, U.S. N., and Mr. O. L. 
Fassig. As the result of the conference an organization 
was effected and a programme arranged. The papers 
submitted were strictly of a scientific character, and 
presented in the best manner the present state of our 
knowledge in the particular branch of the science under 
consideration. The United States were, of course, 
generously represented. There were delegates or con- 
tributions from Vienna, London, Calcutta, Hamburg, 
Paris, Smolensk, Baden, Cairo, Rio de Janeiro, Manila, 
Helsingfors, Berlin and Canada. 

There were twenty-six papers read under several 
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subdivisions of meteorological science, but of special 
geographical interest are “The four great rivers of 
Siberia,” by Dr. Franz Otto Sperk, of Smolensk, 
Russia; “Regimen of the Rhine region,” by M. von 
Tein, of Baden; “The Nile,” by W. Willcocks, of 
Cairo. 

Concerning the Nile region Mr. Willcocks said: 
“The recent explorations of Lugard and Baumann 
have completed the work originated by Burton and 
carried on by Speke, Grant, Baker, Stanley, Gordon, 
Junker and Schweinfurth, and we can now follow the 
course of the Nile from its springs, far south of the 
equator, to its termination, north of the 3oth parallel of 
latitude. <A river so regular and so gentle in its move- 
ments as the Egyptian Nile can only be understood 
after a study of its sources of supply.” He then details 
quite fully the hydrology of the Nile valley, and in con- 
clusion says: “It would be a triumph indeed and a real 
compensation if the resources of modern science could 
be employed to utilize these great lakes (the Victoria, 
Albert and Tsana), and by the construction of suitable 
works, to secure a constant and plentiful supply of 
water to the Nile valley during the summer months 
when water is scarce and valuable as gold. The day 
these works are carried out at the sources of the Nile, 
the lakes will take their proper place in the economy of 
the water supply, and we shall be able to say of them 
in their entirety, as we can say of them to-day in their 
degree, that what the snows of the Alps are to the Po, 
Lakes Victoria, Nyanza and Tsana are to the Nile, and 
what the Italian lakes are to the plains of Lombardy, 
Lake Albert is to the land of Egypt.” 
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Dr. Sperk’s sketch of the physical conditions of the 
rivers of Siberia is based on material collected and on 
his personal observations and recollections from an 
eighteen years’ residence in Siberia. 

M. von Tein’s paper describes graphically the gen- 
eral physical characteristics of the Rhine region. 


Paciric Prtor EtTc.—The Pilot 
Chart of the North Pacific Ocean for July contains 
many of the features which have made the Atlantic 
Chart such a favorite. It outlines sailing courses from 
Port Townsend to Japan; from San Francisco to 
Japan, China, Australia, the Hawaiian Islands; the 
limits of the trade winds and fogs; storm tracks; the 
positions of derelicts, and illustrations (with explana- 
tion) of the benefits that may be derived from a knowl- 
edge of “great circle” sailing. The predictions or 
forecasts of weather conditions for July seem to be 
omitted, probably on account of the limited number of 
observations in unfrequented portions of the ocean. 

The Congressional action favorable to the perpetua- 
tion of this new service seems assured. But just now 
the Hydrographic Office finds itself crippled by the 
head of the Navy Department in withdrawing several 
valuable experts for duties in other branches of the 
service. This action has placed the Office at such a 
disadvantage that it will be impossible with the availa- 
ble force to produce the charts with any degree of 
regularity. 

The Hydrographic Office has for eleven years taken 
cognizance of matters pertaining to ocean wrecks and de- 
relicts, and has gathered a very large amount of informa- 
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tion, some of which has from time to time been given 
out in Pilot Charts and Bulletins. In order to meet 
the increasing inquiries from correspondents and the 
press concerning these menaces to navigation, as well 
as to stimulate public sentiment in favor of vigorous 
and prompt efforts by the Governments interested in 
removing these dangerous obstacles, as recommended 
by the International Marine Conference in 1889, and 
by the Congress of the United States in 1893, Com- 
mander Sigsbee has brought together, in a neat 4to 
volume,* the statistical information of his office on the 
subject. There were reported 1,628 derelicts in seven 
years, an average of nineteen every month. The majority 
of them were vessels which were abandoned near the 
United States coast. The average drift is about thirty 
days, although the notable three-masted schooner 
Fannie E. Wolston has been a derelict for 850 days, 
and she is supposed to be afloat yet; 316 of the dere- 
licts were reported floating bottom up. There have 
been forty-five collisions with derelicts, nine of which 
resulted in sinking the vessel, but in this count no 
reckoning is made of vessels reported missing and 
never heard from,—like the Maronzc. 

The Hydrographic Office wants Congress to author- 
ize the building of a vessel of about 800 tons, expressly 
for blowing up, or otherwise destroying, or bringing 
derelicts into port. 


HistoricaAL PAPERS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE.— 
No bureau of the Government furnishes so much for 
a small outlay as the Bureau of Rolls and Library of 


* Hydrographic Office Publication No. 107. 
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the Department of State. Appeals to Congress for 
more generous recognition have resulted year after 
year in flat refusal, sometimes with derision at the idea 
that the Government should spend money in restoring 
or repairing old papers, or in printing valuable his- 
torical records that are practically inaccessible. 

Nevertheless, by the application of the most in- 
expensive methods and by slow stages considerable 
progress has been made during the past six years in 
arranging, inlaying, mounting and binding manuscripts, 
and yet so great is the field, the inroad is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Few people have any idea of the enormous 
wealth of historical material in this Department. Every 
now and then some writer nibbles off a few crumbs, 
and in several instances there have been compilations 
of the writings of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 
Hamilton, but in neither case with anything approach- 
ing entirety, or with the scrupulousness that should be 
observed in such undertakings. 

There is probably not a paper in the Department 
two hundred years old, and yet many of them are 
already so worn from frequent handling, that with in- 
creasing demands they will be worthless before the end 
of another century. The Government has wisely pre- 
served the records of the War of the Rebellion, by the 
aid of the printing press; but the records of the Con- 
tinental Congress, or of the War of the Revolution, or 
of the War of 1812, are still slumbering in this and 
other Departments of the Government. The present 
enthusiasm among the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, the Society of Colonial Dames, etc., will 
probably aid in creating a public sentiment to bear 
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upon Congress in favor of more enlightened liberality 
in dealing with the restoration, preservation and print- 
ing of all the official records of our country. 

Mr. Allen, chief of this bureau, by the limited issue 
of Bulletins of modest and inexpensive pretensions, is 
very largely aiding the growth of this sentiment. He 
has already given us indexes of some miscellaneous 
papers, also a calendar of the correspondence of 
President Monroe, and we are promised a similar pub- 
lication as to the Madison papers. Occasionally he 
gives us a print of some original document, as the pro- 
ceedings of the Annapolis Convention in 1786, and of 
the Federal Convention in 1787; the latter, an exact 
print of Secretary Jackson’s journal of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United States, 
and now first printed, one hundred and eight years 
after date. 


Tue Dispersion OF WaSHINGTON’s LETTERS AND 
Lisrary.—For a most interesting account of the 
letters, papers and library of General Washington, one 
should read Dr. Toner’s communication to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1892, recently printed as 
part of its annual report. 

Dr. Toner has devoted his life to the making of a 
perfect literary portraiture of Washington as he was, 
from his own records. He has for many years labored 
most persistently to secure a perfect copy of every 
scrap of paper written by Washington, whether “in 
print” or not; and this from no mercenary. motive, but 
to preserve in the “ Toner Library” of the Library of 
Congress, for the free and unrestricted use of the 
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present and all future generations. The collection 
already has over 5,000 letters of Washington never yet 
printed. It has literal copies of all the volumes known 
to be in existence of the diary of Washington, from 
1760 to the close of his life. Selections from these 
diaries have been printed covering particular periods, 
but never in a consecutive form which made any pre- 
tension to completeness. 

At the death of Washington, all his papers were left 
intact and in excellent order. His nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, who inherited these priceless memorials, 
‘“lamentably failed to appreciate in any magnan- 
imous sense his duty to his uncle’s memory, or the 
value to history of these precious literary treasures.” 
When Jared Sparks began a systematic examination of 
the papers (about 30 years after the General’s death), 
the collection had suffered considerable spoliation. 

Some of the volumes of Washington’s diary had been 
given to personal friends, as memorials and keepsakes. 
A prominent clergyman had been permitted to take 
original letters provided he would leave “ fair copies” 
in their stead. The number of letters so taken is 
stated to have been 1,500. ‘Tradition credits Bush- 
rod Washington with the exercise of a most gracious 
hospitality to visitors, and as having repeatedly invited 
distinguished persons, while viewing the sage’s library 
and papers, to help themselves to specimens of General 
Washington’s handwriting, as well as to letters from 
distinguished persons to him.” 

Bushrod Washington bequeathed the papers and 
letter books to his nephew, George C. Washington, and 
the books to his nephew, John A. Washington. Ata 
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later date the United States purchased the papers be- 
queathed to George C. Washington. The books be- 
queathed to John A. Washington, or a part of them, 
were sold in 1849 to the late W. F. Poole. They were 
sold again to the late Henry Stevens, who at one time 
designed placing them in the British Museum, but 
some gentlemen of Boston secured the collection and 
presented it to the Boston Atheneum. The balance 
of the books bequeathed to John A. Washington were 
scattered at public auction in Philadelphia in 1876. 

The letters written by General Washington are very 
numerous and scattered all over the country. They 
are found in the archives of all of the original States 
and in the possession of numerous individuals and 
institutions. Among the latter the Lenox Library, 
New York Historical Society, Long Island Historical 
Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
New Hampshire, Maine and Virginia Historical Socie- 
ties are prominent. The collections in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and in various public 
institutions in Massachusetts make that State perhaps 
the most extensive owner of these autographic treas- 
ures. The letters now in private hands will sooner or 
later lodge in public institutions. 

In searching up the history of General Washington 
and his city in reference to the late celebration of the 
centennial of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol, 
the researches of Dr. Toner proved to be of surpass- 
ing value. So, too, on the occasion of the dedication 
of the National Washington Monument in 1885, Dr. 
Toner was able to furnish the names and addresses of 
430 of the kith and kin of Washington, to whom invi- 
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tations were sent, scattered through 30 States of the 
Union. The same list was made available in 1889 on 
the occasion of the observance in New York of the 
Centennial of the Inauguration of the first President 
of the United States. 

Twelve years ago Dr. Toner presented to the United 
States, for preservation in the Library of Congress, his 
private library containing about 25,000 books, pam- 
phlets and manuscripts, chiefly general and local Ameri- 
can histories, publications relating to our climate and 
diseases, biographies of medical men (printed and in 
manuscript), works on the history of medicine in 
America from the settlement of the country to the end 
of the first half century of our national existence, the 
early literature of small-pox, yellow fever, cholera and 
other epidemics, general and local; a special collection 
of early contributions to the literature of medicine 
in America and early American imprints scarcely second 
to any in the country. Also a mzxe of historical and 
biographical notes, the work of a lifetime, and mostly 
in manuscript. Dr. Toner is still adding liberally to 
the collection, and will probably make suitable provision 
for its future increase and maintenance. 

This is the first instance in the history of this Gov- 
ernment of the free gift of a large and valuable library 
to the nation, and the suggestion is not without force 
that an example so laudable may be productive of many 
similar literary and scientific benefactions. Many local 
libraries have been greatly enriched by similar endow- 
ments, notably the Boston Public, Harvard, Cornell, 
Chicago University, Lenox, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 
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Notres.—The National Geographic Society recently 
celebrated the occasion of its tooth meeting. Addresses 
were made by a number of prominent men, and the 
history of the Society reviewed to date. Altogether 
it was quite a “praise meeting,” with considerable 
ground for an overflow of good feeling. The presi- 
dent of the Society told how from an organization of 
209 members it had grown to 960. Gen. Greely com- 
pared the work of other great geographic societies of 
the world with our own. The president of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society regretted by letter his inabil- 
ity to be present. 

At the ggth meeting of the Society (May 18) Prof. 
R. T.- Hill read a paper on the “ Geography of Cuba,” 
in which he said that after having spent several weeks 
in the study of the coral reefs of Cuba he had been un- 
able to find evidence of any connection geographically 
between the island and the United States. 

By the liberality of Congress the proceedings, papers, 
etc., of the fifth meeting of the International Geolog- 
ical Congress (Congres Géologique International), 
which was held in Washington in 1891, have been 
printed in a sumptuous volume. It contains a history 
of the Congress, addresses, communications and discus- 
sions, and a geological description of the excursion to 
the Rocky Mountains. The latter constitutes fully 
one-half of the volume, and is in fact a guide book 
written by scientists, among whom are G. K. Gilbert, 
S. F. Emmons, Arnold Hague, J. P. Iddings, A. C. 
Peale, C. D. Wolcott, W. J. McGee and Whitman 
Cross. It is a valuable geographical and geological 
description of the region traversed. 
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The first report of the International Commission of 
Geologic Bibliography will soon be published in Paris. 

Six parties from the Coast Survey are now engaged 
in completeng the preliminary survey of the southeastern 
boundary line of Alaska. The parties, or portions of 
them, left Washington in April last, and were supple- 
mented in San Francisco by what is known at the Coast 
Survey as the Pacific Coast Contingent. Mr. McGrath 
is in charge. It was intended that this work, which 
has already been several years under way, should be 
completed and the reports prepared by next December, 
and the disputed questions submitted to the convention 
of the two countries (Canada and the United States) 
soon thereafter. But on account of the amount of 
labor involved there has been a postponement of one 
year. 

Positions in connection with the expedition are 
eagerly sought after. There isa great deal of very hard 
work, but the opportunity to see Alaska is a good one. 
A few college students interested in this kind of work 
are taken along every year. 
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